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OVALTINE These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 
a eesaiiie me really distinctive flavour. Made from the finest ingredients, 
BISCUITS 


In 4 lb. airtight oven-freshness. “‘Ovaltine” Biscuits are ideal for all 


they come to you in sealed airtight cartons to retain their 


cartons 1/5 occasions. 
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A former British Ambassador in Moscow analyses the 
international situation 


I Don’t Believe We'll 


Have 


War 


SIR DAVID KELLY 


OvieT foreign policy is primarily 
S based on an interpretation of 
history, which gives it an im- 
personal character. The doctrine has 


been reconciled and identified with 
historical Russian tradition. 

In the build-up of the Tsarist 
empire from the remote land-locked 
principality of Moscow, there were 
always two seemingly contradictory 
tendencies, the one expansionist, the 
other isolationist. Since Peter the 
Great these two tendencies were 
symbolised by the westernised Gov- 
ernment and aristocracy at St. 
Petersburg, and the popular Mes- 
sianic cult of “Holy Russia” with 
Moscow as its holy city. Stalinism 





12 Russian is at heart a 

nomad, with no feeling for 
continuity and evolution, who 
gets a thrill from being pulled up 
by the roots and starting on a 
new course or returning to an old 
one. It is in keeping with his 
endless featureless plains and his 
climate with its dramatic changes 
from semi-arctic winter to con- 
tinental summer. 











adopted both traditions and fused 
them with Marxist Socialism as 
“ Soviet patriotism ”. 

It has maintained the Marxist 
theory of the inevitable breakdown 


Condensed from Beyond the Iron Curtain (London: Hollis & Carter. 5/-) 








established a fair balance of power such as kept the world in 
general at peace for a century after Waterloo. 

The present lack of balance is even greater than the numbers of 
divisions indicate; for the Russian army is worked on such simple 
lines that the proportion of fighting men is far higher than in the 
West (e.g., I was told that to save clerical work they do not even in 
peace-time notify the deaths of private soldiers to their families). 

The Western nations must simultaneously take every opportunity, 
through diplomacy, public opinion and propaganda, to convince the 
Soviet Government and people that the rebuilding of Western 
defences really is (as we ourselves know in our bones) for self- 
preservation. There is a disquieting tendency to confuse being strong 


in fact with being ‘ 


“tough ” in negotiation. 


ig Western nations must build up their strength until they have 
é 


month 
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of capitalism through inherent con- 
tradictions (between capital and 
labour, between rival imperialisms, 
between ruling nations and colonial 
peoples) and has added two main 
duties: to strengthen the Soviet 
Union and through it eventually to 
establish world Communism under 
the direction of Moscow. 


[D°es this basic programme mean 

that world war is inevitable? 
Lenin himself thought so. I am 
more optimistic. 

Lenin founded his conclusion on a 
theory of history which, in fact, is 
not working out according to pro- 
gramme. In the free world the gulf 
between rich and poor is not con- 
tinually widening; the Western States 
are not intensifying their rivalries, 
but are uniting in common defence; 
the United States have not collapsed, 
but are growing visibly in industrial 
strength and prosperity. 

I am a cautious optimist, also, 
because the situation is quite differ- 
ent from that with which Nazi 
Germany confronted us. Hitler was 
a romantic adventurer racing against 


time, who had created a machine 
which had to expand or burst, and 
the Germans were a romantic people 
with a sentimental taste for agres- 
sive war. All Russian history, and 
Stalin’s own career, give the opposite 
picture, a picture of cautious, cal- 
culated expansion, feeling the way 
along the line of least resistance. 

It is on these lines that the primi- 
tive Grand Duchy of Moscow, freed 
only five centuries ago from the 
Tartars, has grown into the vast 
Soviet Empire with its satellites, and 
there is as yet no evidence to suggest 
that the present régime, unless in a 
mood of panic, will risk all their 
achievement in a major conflict 
if they are not 100 per cent. con- 
fident of success. 


WHuatT can we make of day-to-day 
Soviet foreign policy? 
First, it strives to hasten 
ternal break-up of the capitalist 
States through the “Peace Cam- 
paign”, intended not to promote 
peace but to rouse the peoples 
against their alleged war-mongering 
Governments. 


the in- 
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Secondly, it strives to encour- 
age extreme nationalist xenophobia 
throughout Asia in the hope of 
closing those vast areas as markets 
and sources of raw materials for the 
Western countries. 

Thirdly, it strives to use the 
United Nations Organisation as a 
forum for propaganda and a source 
of dijsunion. 

Among the Western countries two 
especially fascinate and alarm the 
Soviet Union: the United States 
and Germany. Towards the United 
States the feeling underlying all the 
abuse is one of envious admiration. 


MERICAN industrial efficiency is the 

ideal of all the five-year plans, 
and inspires the educational system 
and the daily propaganda for in- 
creased production. 

The true ideal of the Kremlin is 
Detroit—with the Politburo substi- 
tuted for Henry Ford. As regards 
Germany, there is a genuine deep 
fear of German military capacity. It 
is difficult if one has not travelled 
widely in the Soviet Union to realise 
the tremendous impact of the Ger- 
man ‘army on Russia, the depth of 
its penetration, the length of the 
front and of the lines of communica- 
tion, the appalling extent of the 
destruction. 

One thing we must not count on: 
the wishful thought that the Russian 
people are seething with discontent 


against the régime. 


Outside the inner Government 
circle no one, even in Russia itself, 
can speak with absolute certainty on 
this, but my persons! opinion is that 
the majority of Ru “ sold ” 
on the régime, are ; f it, and 
are content with c¢ of ally- 


encouraged public criticism of indi- 
vidual factory managers and lower 
Officials. 


‘THE total deprivation of personal 
freedom is not felt as one hopes 
it would be in democratic countries. 
Nor as yet is the growth of privilege, 
for both are in the Russian tradition 
and there is no standard for com- 
parison with the outside world. 

Only in the last few decades of 
the Tsarist. system was a relative 
measure of freedom developing in 
Russia; it was more the result of in- 
efficiency than principle, and none 
know better than the present rulers, 
the older of whom owed their lives 
to it, that this freedom dug the grave 
of the Tsarist bureaucracy. There is 
also deep in the Russian character a 
kink which makes them more ready 
to accept suffering than are the 
Western peoples. 

The real weaknesses are of longer- 
term character. The absence of free- 
dom and the harnessing of thought 
and scientific research to Communist 
doctrine and “ Soviet patriotism ” 
must eventually produce some hard- 
ening of the arteries and ossification. 
The terrific all-out drive for pro- 
duction, with its restriction of 
leisure and amusement, is too hot to 
last and it is not in keeping with the 
Russian character. It may end in one 
of those abrupt changes which are 
the landmarks in Russian history. 

What of the satellites? The big 
question is the future of Russian 
relations with China, and here we are 
in the realm of speculation. But the 
whole Chinese background suggests 
that there can be no question of 
reking being “pushed arougd” by 
Moscow. 





Since becoming one of America’s most reliable diplomets, 
Bob Murphy has recewed abuse, a medal, and many 
dangerous assignments 


Top Man at Washington 


WILLIAM HEALY 


HEN U.S. Undersecretary of 

State, Walter Bedell Smith, 

announced at the time of his 
appointment in February of 1953 
that he would retire from the post 
in less than two years, it was im- 
mediately assumed around State 
Department corridors in Washington 
that the man being groomed to suc- 
ceed him in the number two spot 
was big, genial Deputy Under- 
secretary of State, Robert Murphy. 

Murphy, a hale, ham-fisted, six- 
foot-four-inch Irish Catholic from 
Milwaukee, does not easily fit the 
popular conception of a professional 
diplomat. Just the same, he consi- 
ders striped pants and spats as much 
his working clothes as he did over- 
alls when firing freight locomotives 
for a railroad in his teens. 

A career foreign service officer of 
thirty-three years’ standing, Murphy 
does not take kindly to slurs on his 
profession. 

Since becoming one of America’s 
most reliable foreign affairs trouble- 
shooters during World War II, 
Murphy has found himself the goat 
in many an international hassle. 

While cultivating the friendship of 
Admiral Daclan and Marshal Petain 
of the Vichy Government, for 
instance, Murphy was secretly pav- 
ing the way for a peaceful allied 





ARLY in October of 1942, 

General Mark Clark landed 
in a submarine off the North 
African coast and was met by 
Murphy on the beach. They con- 
ferred in a nearby Arab hut, 
where final plans for the allied 
landings were checked with 
friendly French officers. 

During the negotiations, local 
French gendarmes raided the 
hut. All they found was an 
Irish-American named Murphy 
innocently rolling dice with an 
Algerian farmer. 

Unaware that General Clark 
and his party were hidden 
beneath them in the farmer’s 
wine cellar, they departed. 











landing in North Africa under 
General Eisenhower, a feat which 
was later given credit for saving 
thousands of lives. 

Yet Murphy emerged in the Press 
somewhere between Benedict Arnold 
and Lawrence of Arabia, depending 
on the political hue of the publisher. 


WHILE acting as political adviser to 
the U.S. occupation authorities 
in Berlin, he was responsible for 


carrying out the Administration’s 
policy of a tough but not vindictive 
peace. Success or failure of the 


Condensed from The Sign 
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WHATEVER future post may be in store for Robert Murphy, the 

odds are it will not come as a surprise to the three Murphy 
children. Catherine (twenty-nine), Rosemary (twenty-six), and 
Mildred (twenty-four), have learned to take the somewhat nomadic 
existence of a career diplomat’s family in stride. 

Listening to the three girls compare notes on school is like attend- 
ing a seminar on continental versus American education. All three 
girls received as much education abroad as they did in the United 
States. 

Catherine and Rosemary were born in Germany and speak Ger- 
man and French fluently. Mildred, born in the United States, also 
speaks German and French, as well as a smattering of Japanese 
which she picked up living in Tokyo for a year while her father 
served as Ambassador to Japan. 

Mildred’s ambitions lean to a writing career. She is a cub reporter 
on the New York Times. 

Rosemary, a tall brunette, did graduate work in the drama depart- 
ment at Catholic University, and cut her professional teeth in post- 
war German films. She also had a bit part in the American film 
Berlin Express. In the United States, she toured with Judith Ander- 
son and has appeared occasionally in television on the Robert Mont- 


gomery show. 
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whole effort to re-educate Southern 
Germany and to turn its people back 
to democracy was placed in his 
hands. He was responsible for poli- 
tical policy inside occupied Ger- 
many: for the kind of Germans 
chosen to fill municipal office; the 
kind of newspapers established; and 
the propaganda disseminated. For 
this he was flayed both by the 
backers of a soft peace and those 
who wanted to turn Germany into 
a goat pasture. 

Robert Daniel Murphy was born 
of Irish-German parentage in Mil- 
waukee in October, 1894. An only 
child, his father was a steamfitter by 
trade. The younger Murphy, to pay 
for a Jesuit education at Marquette 
University, worked summers firing 
a locomotive on the Chicago. Mil- 


When diplomat Murphy was asked what he thought of actress 
Murphy’s performance in a Broadway show, he answered enthusias- 
tically: “I may be prejudiced but I thought she was great.” 
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waukee and St. Paul railroad, ran a 
steam hammer in a roundhouse, and 
was a day labourer. 

During World War I, an injury 
resulting from crushing his foot in a 
factory kept him out of military ser- 
vice. But he went to Washington, 
took a job as a $1,000 post office 
clerk, and spent his nights at- George 
Washington University Law School. 
Before the war ended he was work- 
ing as a code clerk in the U.S. 
legation at Berne, Switzerland. 

Murphy returned to Washington 
after the war, got his law degree, 
and entered the Foreign Service via 
competitive examinations in 1920. 
He was assigned to his first foreign 
post as Vice-Consul at Zurich, 
Switzerland. In 1921 he was trans- 
ferred to Munich. 
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[TX Munich, Murphy had a fifty- 

yard-line View of the rise of the 
Nazi movement. As a U.S. represen- 
tative there, he observed its growth 
and reported on its political impli- 
cations. The German Fascists were 
aware of Murphy’s frankly anti- 
Nazi sentiments and asked for his 
recall. He was transferred to Seville 
as full Consul, but he took with him 
an indelible impression of totali- 
tarian methods. 

In the spring of 1930 he went to 
Paris as Consul. He rose under a suc- 
cession of ambassadors until, under 
Ambassader Bullitt, he was relieved 
of routine chores and appointed to 
the number two post—Counsellor 
of Embassy—in 1939. 

When France fell to the Nazis, 
Murphy was made chargé d'affaires 
of the U.S. diplomatic mission at 
Vichy. This marked the beginning of 
the most dramatic and controversial 
period in his life, one which ex- 
tended from Vichy through the 
North African campaign and on to 
his role in the Italian surrender. 

Shortly after the fall of France, 
the United States turned its atten- 
tion to the growing importance of 
North Africa where both the Allies 
and Germany were trying to win 
the Colonial French to their side. 


[% 1940, they were allowed to send 
twenty observers to North Africa 


to counterbalance members of a 
German armistice commission there. 
Ostensibly, the group did little more 
then maintain diplomatic relations 
and U.S. food and clothing 
relief efforts. Actually, its secret task 
was to win Colonial France over to 
the US. side and prepare the way 
for a bloodless Allied landing. Cordell 


head 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Hull’s choice was Robert Murphy. 
His was the monumentally deli- 
cate task of outwardly holding hands 
with Vichy France while secretly 
negotiating through tribal chiefs 
with General Weygand. The policy 
was carried off so well that it fooled 
Americans as well as Germans. 
Before being plucked from anonym- 
ity, Murphy’s career had been 
limited to humdrum paper work. 
Now he didn’t dare put anything on 
paper. Before Murphy left for North 
Africa, he was briefed by General 
Mark Clark on the duties of his 
“ observers’ mission.” He told him 
they would include “ everything 
from slitting throats of German 
agents to seizing coastal defences.” 
The critical period during 
Murphy’s African assignment came 
when the Germans recalled Weygand 
to France after Pearl Harbour. They 
also called back any other French- 
men thought to be pro-American or 
anti-German. After this it became a 
battle of wits with no holds barred. 


AT case in both the Casbah and 

tte French residential areas, 
Murphy cultivated the goodwill of 
French and native populations alike 
while steadily building up his group 
into what has been described as one 
of the finest intelligence units in his- 
tory. 

Murphy’s most hair-raising ex- 
perience came the night Allied troops 
were scheduled to land. They were 
due in at 2.30 a.m., November 8. At 
12.30 am., a force of friendly 
Frenchmen, acting on Murphy’s in- 
structions, seized the city’s strategic 
points for the Allies. Murphy him- 
self went to the villa of Admiral 
Darlan, the ranking French authority, 
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to notify him of the landing and tell 
him he was under arrest. 

Unknown to Murphy, the Ameri- 
cans landed at the wrong place and 
were thirteen hours behind schedule 
in reaching Algiers. As the hours 
passed with no sign of Allied troops, 
Darlan’s men took the city and 
placed Murphy’ under arrest. 
Murphy sweated it out for six hours 
under the ire of a tough French 
naval officer until he finally talked 
himself free to meet the American 
troops. 


EISENHOWER, Clark and Murphy 

faced the problem of neutralising 
French naval and military resistance. 
They settled on Admiral Darlan as 
the most expedient figurehead to 
command French military attention. 
This was the so-called “ deal ” which 
brought a cloudburst of controversy 
down on all three men. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, who could 
not divulge the real nature of 
Murphy’s mission, had complete 
faith in his direction. When it was 
all over, Murphy received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal from 
Eisenhower. After the Darlan assas- 
sination, twelve men were arrested 
for plotting to kill Murphy along 
with the French Admiral. 


WASHINGTON 


Now known as the “soldier’s 
diplomat,” Murphy moved behind 
the expanding front as the man the 
general staff called on when it wanted 
sound political advice on the impli- 
cations of a truce or surrender. He 
had a hand in the negotiations which 
led to Italy’s withdrawal from the 
war, was General Eisenhower’s poli- 
tical alter ego when the Allied forces 
moved into Europe, and continued 
in Germany after the war as ranking 
diplomat with the occupation forces, 
first with Eisenhower and then with 
General Lucius D. Clay. 


II 


MURPHY was recalled from Germany 
to head up the State Depart- 
ment’s first office of German and 
Austrian Affairs and then returned to 
the Continent as Ambassador to Bel- 
gium. When the Treaty with Japan 
was drawn up in 1952, he was given 
the assignment as America’s first 
post-war Ambassador to that coun- 
try, principally because of his im- 
pressive reputation as a skilful hand- 
ler of diplomatic hot potatoes. No 
one knew then how the Japanese 
would react to full sovereignty. 
Murphy’s biggest headache was to 
keep Japan from trading with Red 
China and to build up its defences 
against any future possibility of 
Communist encirclement. 


“ WHENEVER I read,” said Mr. Dooley, “that th’ wurruld 

is goin’ to pot, that th’ foundations iv government is 
threatened, that th’ whole fabric iv civilised s’ciety is in 
danger, that humanity is on th’ down grade, and morality 


is blinkin’, 


that men are-re becomin’ dhrunkards, 


an’ 


women gamblers, an’ that th’ future iv th’ race is desthruc- 
tion, I can always console meself with wan thought.” 
“What’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessey. 
“Tt isn’t so,” said Mr. Dooley. 


—FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 





Ireland leads Britain in this industry 


Legs In Nylons 





RELAND should have the greatest 
I cuted in surpassing Britain in 

any industrial sphere. It is quite 
an achievement then for the ladies’ 
hosiery industry in this country to 
be ahead of its British counterpart 
in up-to-date equipment, methods of 
production and general efficiency, 
and comparable with any ladies’ 
hosiery industry in the world, 

Irish industrialists made rapid 
progress while the British industry 
was still hampered by the effects of 
the war. Marshall Aid came to the 
rescue of the Irish industry in the 
dollar scarcity, providing the means 
of purchasing essential machines. 

Manufacturers expect to satisfy 
the home market for ladies’ hose this 
year for the first time. 


LAST year, 59,150 dozen pairs of 
nylon stockings and hose were 

imported; 9,953 dozen pairs of 

stockings and hose were exported. 

Production of nylon stockings 
alone in Ireland is now at the rate 
of almost 7,500,000 pairs per annum. 

All other fibres have given way 
to the U.S. synthetic yarn which has 
swept like wildfire across the hosiery 
industry. 

Rayon suffered most by the advent 
of nylon. Cotton and lisle gave way, 
too, but will alwavs find a limited 
market among co'lntrywomen and 
school-going girls. 


+ 
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EE nylon stockings are now 

being enveloped together by 
some manufacturers—the extra 
one, a kind of insurance against 
ladders and snags, is intended to 
replace the first “casualty”. 
Nylons are also being made in 
three ffittings—for the slim, 
stocky and oversize leg. 











As the market demands nylon 
products it is only reasonable that 
manufacturers have concentrated all 
their efforts on this fibre. Women 
want sheerer stockings with more 
snag resistance and durability, so 
experiments are continually being 
made to provide better and sheerer 
nylons. 


EXPERIMENTS are presently being 

made in the United States with 
seventy-five gauge, seven-denier 
stockings. In Ireland the lowest 
denier produced so far is twelve, the 
highest gauge sixty-six. 

A principle of knitting nylon hose 
is to maintain a balance between 
denier and gauge. Upon the denier 
depends the sheerness of the stock- 
ing while durability and snag resist- 
ance depend upon the gauge. The 
Irish market seems satisfied just now 
with twelve denier, sixty to sixty- 
six gauge hose. 

The possibility of other fibres to 


Condensed from .he Second Arm (Dublin: Federation of Irish 
Manufacturers, Ltd.) 
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replace or overshadow nylon cannot 
be ruled out. 

The German answer to nylon is 
perlon, the Swiss answer grilon. 
Other synthetic fibres are a distinct 
possibility, depending on the in- 
genuity or luck of the scientists. 


K £2? ING abreast of world progress 

in the nylon hose industry is a 
difficult and financially hazardous 
task. 

A change in the gauge of stockings 
invariably entails a change of 
machinery, which depreciates in 
value rapidly because of wear and 
tear and because of this tendency to 
become obsolete. The fully-fashioned 
machines which cost £6,000 to 
£8,000 before devaluation, now cost 
as much as £14,000. 


ULLY-FASHIONED nylon hose, for 
which the market is greatest and 

in which naturally the greatest 
developments have taken place, cost 
much more to produce than other 
stockings. 

Finishing and dyeing entails four 
stages: (a) pre-setting or plasticising 
which helps to minimise the danger 
of snags; (b) pre-boarding to shape 
the stocking; (c) scouring and 


dyeing; (d) post-boarding to dry and 
complete the process. 

It is a tribute to the Irish manu- 
facturers that, despite the cost of 
keeping up-to-date, nylon hose 
generally are cheaper than in Britain. 
The primary reason is the efficiency 
of production. For years the hosiery 
factories have been streamlining 
and speeding up production, in- 
stalling new machines and improv- 
ing factories, hence the reason for 
the home market being saturated by 
Irish-made nylons this year. 

And therein the industrialists face 
a new problem—to find a market 
next year, when it can be assumed 
there will be over-production. 
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Seen—Not Hurt 
AFETY first traffic week signs used in Waterford: Don’t 


save minutes, save lives . . 


ewe 


ue 


. Better be overwhelmed 


with caution than overcome with grief . . . Children should 


be seen, not hurt . . 


OFTEN see a sign im the back window of cars: “ Please 
pass—running in.” But the owner of a s»mewhat ancient 
car in Galway gave it a new twist: “Please overtake— 


wearing out!” 





How the Bird Flanagan got his name 


Laughter by the Liffey 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


OME years ago I was bowling, 
Weed in a bus towards that Con- 
nemara Fairyland which is situ- 
ated in the West of Ireland on the 
most westerly shelf of Europe far 
away from all the turmoil and grim 
realities of war. Outside there was 
rain, flooding and desolation. I turned 
away from the disheartening scene. 
Next to me I noticed a tall man 
seated. He wore a suit of navy-blue 
serge. I knew from the way his 
Adam’s apple went up and down 
that he was tall. His moustache was 
golden and his blue eyes were look- 
ing straight ahead, fixed, like all Irish 
eyes, on futurity. In my best social 
manner I addressed him. I said: “It 
is most extraordinary weather for 
this time of year.” He replied: “ Ah, 
it isn’t this time of year at all.” He 
was evidently in the Fourth Dimen- 
sion. 
I have worked long at the enigma. 
I might have expected something like 
it so far away from all that is pedes- 
trian and merely real. Suddenly, I 
thought what a magnificent ttle it 
would make for a book that dealt, 
among other things, largely with the 
past where it isn’t this time of year 
at all. 


Manarry, the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was the greatest 
don I ever met. He was as omnis- 


cient as the scholarship and science 
of his day permitted. Now people 
get tired of omniscience. 

One night the dons of Trinity 
College conspired to get the great 
man on some subject on which 
he was not an authority and so 
could not talk. After a consultation, 
they selected Chinese musi¢ as the 
subject that they would bring up, as 
it were accidentally, at dinner. 

They discoursed on Chinese music, 
traced its origin and its effect, and 
expounded the difference in the 
Chinese conception of music and the 
European attitude. Mahaffy said not 
a word. The dons, inwardly de- 
lighted, kicked each other under the 
table. 5 

When they had exhausted the sub- 
ject, Mahaffy said: “ Gentlemen, you 
have fallen into two errors that I 
myself nearly fell into, and you know 
how I hate to do anything foolish, 
when I wrote the article which you 
have been discussing, for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica twenty years 
ago.” 


‘THE Bird Flanagan went to a fancy 

dress ball at the Earlsfort Terrace 
skating rink. In the middle of the 
floor he laid an egg. about the size of 
a football. The management inter- 
posed; he was expelled. He went out 
clucking. But the name “Bird” 


Condensed from It Isn’t This Time Of Year At All! (London: MacGibbon 
and Kee. 15/-) 
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stuck to him since the incident of the 
egg. 

His father, an alderman of Dublin 
and a much respected man, sent the 
Bird to Australia twice, but he flew 
back. Then he was sent to Canada, 
but he was a homing pigeon. The 
last we heard of him was from a 
friend who returned from Buenos 
Aires. 

He said that there was a large hole 
in its principal street. Looking down, 
he saw a man with a broad back and 
a red neck plying a pickaxe. He re- 
cognised the ensemble. “ In the name 
of God is that you, Bird?” he called. 
The Bird looked up. “For God’s 
sake get to hell out of here! It took 
a lot of influence to get me this job.” 

He spat on his hands and resumed 
his work. He was done with bad 
companions. A great “ artist”. 


AMES Joyce and I lived in the Mar- 

tello Tower at Sandycove for two 
years, greatly to the anxious relief of 
our parents. Joyce had a job at an ad- 
joining school. I had some reading 
to do for my medical degree. 

To get into the city “depended ” 
sometimes; it depended on our being 
in funds. We could go either by tram 
oc train provided that we possessed 
the fare. Early one day we wandered 
off in the direction of the city. We 
were certainly at a loss, a loss for 
fares or for the subsequent entertain- 
ment if and when we reached the 
heart of Dublin. 

Joyce saw him first, a tall figure 
coming rapidly in our direction. I 
looked and recognised “old Yeats ”, 
the father of the bard. He was out for 
his morning constitutional. As he 
came nearer he appeared an uninvit- 
ing figure, old, lean and very tall. 
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His dark eyes burned brightly under 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“It is your turn,” Joyce whis- 
pered. “For what?” I asked. “To 
touch.” Reluctantly, and with trepi- 
dation, I spoke to the old man, whom 
I hardly knew. “Good morning, Mr. 
Yeats, would you be so good as to 
lend us two shillings?” 

Savagely the old man eyed me and 
my companion. He looked from one 
to the other. At last he broke out: 
“Certainly not,” he said. “In the 
first place, I have no money; and if 
I had it and lent it to you, you and 
your friend would spend it on drink.” 
He snorted. 

Joyce advanced and spoke gravely. 
“We cannot speak about that which 
is not.” But old Yeats had gone off 
rapidly. “You see,” said Joyce, still 
in a philosophical mood, “the razor 
of Occam forbids the introduction of 
superfluous arguments. When he said 
that he had no money that was 
enough. He had no right to discuss 
the possible use of the non-existent.” 


T° the denizens, the village of 

Leenane, Co. Galway, must be 
the hell of a bore when tourists are 
not about. They have nothing un- 


usual to look for but the village 
idiot, and he had become part of the 
local scene. 

The Leenane “natural” crossed 
the road as my car was coming to a 
stop. He had a sack, worn capelike 
across his shoulders, though, for a 
wonder, it was not raining. 

“ Gar, come in outa that!” a voice 
called. He turned his back. So his 
name was Gar. Most of the naturals 
have no name or, if they have, a fel- 
low such as I will go a long time 
before he finds it out. 
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Gar had been abandoned by some 
tinkers, When he was about two or 
three years old, and the widow 
Feeney insisted on taking care of 
him, which was better than letting 
him go to the workhouse. His name 
was Gar because it was the only 
sound he could make. The last census 
people wanted to know exactly how 
to register him. Naturally, they could 
get nowhere, so his surname was en- 
tered as blank on the files. He was 
called “ Files” after that. 

His name was given to the recruit- 
ing sergeant as Gar Files and he 
would have been taken away to fight 
for “freedom—when is a fight not 
for freedom?—and to see the world, 
as the posters announced. He had a 
good chance of seeing the other world 
as well. But the widow Feeney tapped 
her forehcad significantly and the 
sergeant nodded; and Gar Files was 
left to brood on ambition unfulfilled. 

So thay thought; but the ways of a 
loony are wily. So were the ser- 
geant’s. They met in the adjoining 
village and Gar became a private in 
His Majesty’s Expeditionary Force. 
Later, during the retreat from Mons, 
when the exhausted British soldiers 
fell asleep, cemented by their blood 
to the floor of some church, Gar 
woke up to find the beribboned uni- 
form which had just been cut off a 
general beside him. 
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Delighted, he put it on. The Ger- 
mans came and took kim prisoner. 
He was treated as a general while 
imprisoned and he received a 
general’s pension from the British 
War Office. For all I know to the 
contrary, he has it still. Such is war. 


GOOD novelist should always be 

reminded of something artistic. 
George Moore, when he and I were 
crossing the railway viaduct a1 Dona- 
bate, was reminded by the sunset of 
Nathaniel Hone, the landscape 
painter, who lived nearby. 

He said: “I would give {£10 to 
see how that sunset will imitate 
Hone.” I tried to save him {£5 by 
pulling the communication cord, be- 
cause the fine is only £5 if you pull 
it wantonly. I knew that you could 
never explain to a railway guard that 
art is more important than an acci- 
dent. 

He must have had artistic sympa- 
thies though, because he “forgot” 
the incident for 1o0s.! Instead of 
being grateful to me, Moore expostu- 
lated and told me that I was impos- 
sible. I bore that in silence. I could 
have retorted that he was a plagiarist; 
for years ago Oscar Wilde had said 
that Nature was always trying to 
imitate Aht. 

Do not look for gratitude from 
novelists. 


Gwe od 


WELL-TO-DO father was taking his son to task for his 
idle and pleasure-loving ways. “Son,” he said, “all 
you do is run up tailor’s bills, drive around in a car, and 
Stay out drinking and dancing until the small hours. When 
I was your age I was working for the railway.” 
“Don’t think I’m not proud of you, Pater,” the young 
man replied. “ Why, if it hadn’t been for your gumption, I 
might have had to do something like that myself.” 








PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





World’s Biggest Legal Ice 


Fart J. Carroit, IrRtsH-sorn San 

Francisco lawyer, received the big- 
gest individual legal fee ever known 
—{£8,000,000 for representing Alfred 
Krupp in the German’s fight to get 
his industrial empire restored to him. 

When Carroll went to work for 
kim, the young Baron Krupp was in 
prison starting a twelve-year term 
with an order of total confiscation 
against his property. Krupp steel and 
armaments works were valued then 
at more than £150,000,000. 

Carroll convinced the authorities 
that the guilt of conspiring with the 
Nazis had been the Baron’s father’s. 
Most of the confiscation order was 
reversed. The lawyer stipulated that 
his fees would be 5 per cent. of ail 
he recovered for Krupp. 

—Sunday Graphic. 


C.E.K. 


HARLES E. KELLY IS A DUBLINER 

of many Dublin generations on 
both sides. 

He married a Dublin girl, and him- 
self one of eight children (of a Dublin 
Corporation official), he followed the 
good paternal example by raising six 
likeable youngsters of his own—strik- 
ing a perfect balance between boys 
and girls into the bargain. 

The Synge Street Christian 
Brothers are reputed to recognise a 
good prospect when they meet one. 
They made him sit for the Civil Ser- 
vice examinations so early that he 
still wore his school cap when, at the 
age of fifteen and a half, he entered 
the portals of the Lard Commission. 

A former Director of Radio 


Fireann, he is now a high official in 
the Post Office. He is also, of course, 
“C.E.K.”, of Dublin Opinion. 

He is a man of intellect who 
happens to be temperamentally alive 
to music, the arts, the stage and 
literature. As a boy he sang in the 
Mount Argus choir and dabbled in 
amateur theatricals. In his maturity 
he became a painter of no mean 
talent. 

—KEES: VAN HOEK. 


Courier on Horseback 


JIFTY-FIVE-YEARS-OLD Lorp LISLE, 
one of Ireland’s most daring hunts- 

men, has a new pet hobby and busi- 

ness—finding beauty spots. 

He left his Castlecor (County 
Cork) home and moved to a recon- 
structed lodge at Ballyclough. 

From there he takes tourists on 
horseback tours of County Kerry. His 
wife, Lady Lisle, moves back and 
forth across the Channel organising 
the parties. He plans the tour, acts as 
guide and host. And it is no con- 
ducted tour of the well-beaten tourist 
spots. 

“Kerry is not just around the 
corner,” he says, “it has got to be 
discovered. I believe the finest views 
are unknown to tourists. Every trip I 
discover a new one. Beauty is becom- 
ing my business.” 

Says Lady Lisle: “One view—the 
Priest’s Leap (near Killarney)—has 
no equal in Switzerland or the con- 
tinental high spots.” 

Lord Lisle hunts with the famous 
Duhallow pack. 
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just as exciting. 





Rosemary’s Favourite 


E picture Red Garters, a satire on all Westerns, was purposely 

packed with clichés. There was the desperado who turned out to 
be guiltless, the prim lady from Boston, the little orphan girl, and 
the boy out to avenge the death of his brother. 

When I tead the script, I was completely delighted with these 
characters and with my own réle as Calaveras Kate, dance-hall 
queen with a heart of gold. But being primarily a singer, I was 
more pleased by the nicely diversified score of the film. 

I had a chance to sing a Western song, a modern blues number, 
a duet with Guy Mitchell and a balled. Too, I did more dancing in 
this picture than I had done on the screen before. 

The atmosphere of the picture was very stimulating to me, the 
rough-and-ready and entirely improbable West. The settings were 


All these things helped to make up for my single great failure in 
this film—I simply couldn’t learn to roll a cigarette with one hand. 


—ROSEMARY CLOONEY. 








Up till last year his eighty-five- 
year-old aunt, Mrs. Norton Barry, of 
Castlecor, followed the hunt. 

—Sunday Express. 


Farouk Laughed 


ME: Brtty McComB HAS BEEN TELL- 


ing me how his twenty-seven- 
years-old magician wife June met 
King Farouk in Rome. 

Husband and wife and _ their 
three-and-a-half-years-old son Sheron 
travelled by car to Italy and tawny- 
haired former beauty queen Mrs. 
McComb did some of her magical 
tricks at a Rome night-club. 

Afterwards a plump man went 
round to the dressingroom and said 
how interested he had been, as he 
dabbled in magic himself and ordered 
his props from America. 

“June asked him what name he 
worked under,” Mr. McComb told 
me, “and he laughed uproariously 
and told us he was Farouk.” 

Mr. McComb said that Farouk was 
not wearing dark glasses and his 
moustache was half its former size. 


—Star, London. 


Prairie Medico 


Pi'cuty-stx_ Last May, Dr. Mor- 

rough O’Brien is_ the oldest 
practising country doctor in Sas- 
katchewan. 

He estimates that his uncollected 
bills total about $200,000 and his 
cash assets nil. 

But from the Government of 
Saskatchewan he won recognition of 
a life of service that has earned few 
comforts and no wealth. 

An island and a bay in Nistowiak 
Lake, near the tiny settlement Fron- 
tier, set amid the flat wheatlands of 
the Alberta border, in the most 
scenic part of Saskatchewan’s north- 
land, were named after him. 

He worked there from 1930 to 
1940, the “ Hungry Thirties” when 
the doctor’s services as often as not 
were paid for with a sack of potatoes 
or a piece of pork. 

The prairie doctor was born in 
India of an old Irish family. 

His father, Deputy Commissioner 
of the Punjab, stopped his allow- 
ances when young Murrough failed 
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his finat exams. So Murrough sailed 
for Canada. 

For three years he worked as hotel 
sweeper, farm hand, labourer, swine- 
herd to save money to study at 
Manitoba Medical College in Win- 
nipeg. 

When he graduated in 1897 his 
family offered to set him up in a 
fashionable practice in London. But 
Dr. O’Brien was determined to stay 
on the prairies. 

At first he had few drugs or 
instruments. Once he operated on a 
farmer’s wife by driving a nail 
through gum and jawbone into an 
abscessed cheek, using a carpenter’s 
hammer. 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


Pearls in Donegal! 


ILL JLEWIS, AGED SIXTY-FIVE, SET 

out from Dublin to fish for pearls 
in Donegal. 

All his equipment fitted into a 
small canvas bag—a glass-bottomed 
biscuit box, a heavy knife and a few 
cleft sticks. 

Freshwater pearls fetch between 
£2 and £25 each. In the six months 
Mr. Lewis found ten pearls, worth 
a total of £150, besides a number 
of smaller ones. He hopes to found 
a freshwater pearl hunters’ club. 

Pearl hunting is a great pastime, 
he says, and is more exciting than 
fishing. He uses the glass-bottomed 
box to peer into the river bed, and 
with the cleft sticks he brings up 
the mussels in which the pearls are 
found. 

“ Jewellers say that Irish pearls are 
more valuable than those from other 
European countries,” he says. 
“They have a more _ iridescent 
centre.” 

—Empire News. 


CAPSULES 
T.V. Tenor 


SINGER WHO IS MAKING HIS NAME 

on British television programmes, 
Brendan O’Dortda, comes from 
Dundalk, where he was well known 
as a footballer and an athicte. 

He was in the choir of St. 
Augustine’s, Drogheda, and the late 
Fr. Farraghar became interested in 
his singing. He introduced him to 
two friends of his, who are also 
now dead—Dr. Vincent O’Brien and 
Count John McCormack. Count 
McCormack undertook to give the 
young O’Dowda free tuition and 
for two and a half years Brendan 
was his pupil. 

In 1948 he went to England to 
join an operatic company—but fate 
took a hand again and he found him- 
self a member of the Four Ramblers, 
well-known harmony group. 

—Catholic Times. 
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Battle Pattern 


C. BARTON, WHO HAS RESIGNED 

* the chairmanship of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, is a surviv- 
ing signatory to the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty of 1921. 

Although in his seventies, Mr. 
Barton farms extensively at Annamoe, 
in County Wicklow, and he is never 
tired of experimenting with a view 
to increasing production. 

One such experiment included the 
unusual idea of allowing poultry to 
roost in trees. 

If birds were allowed to live in 
their natural state, he contended, it 
was better for egg-production. 

The trees on his estate were laid 
out by a previous owner in a pat- 
tern to represent the deployment 
of the armies before the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

—Cork Examiner. 
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Meet Mr. Cigar! 


OU BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH 

hotelier Gene McDonnell through 
the medium of cigar smoke, because 
this Kerry-born man from Long 
Island hands one by way of a visit- 
ing card, a cigar with his name and 
address printed on the band. 

Gene, who was born in the village 
of Ballylongford sixty-six years ago, 
emigrated to the States and he flew 
over Europe with the first U.S. Air 
Squadron in World War I. He still 
flies, owns his own plane and 
proudly boasts that he is the oldest 
flyer of Irish descent still fully 
licensed and active in the air. 

Possibly his greatest success story 
is in the ownership and management 
of his 100-room Orient Point Inn 
on Long Island, which has accom- 
modation for 200. 

When the Japs fied from Little 
Kiska Island during the late war, an 
army friend of his named the most 
easterly point of the island Orient 
Point, remembering his old friend 
Gene and the happy days he had 
spent in his hotel. 


—Irish Hotelier. 


The Voice of Seamus 


‘THE RICH GENIAL VOICE WHICH FOR 
more than six years compered the 


of Question Time, 
Dublin-born Séamus 


Irish version 
belongs to 
Kavanagh. 
When 
Eireann 


some months ago Radio 
looked around for a new 
director of Children’s Hour they 
decided that Séamus had all the 
necessary qualities. 

“TI ought to know something about 
children,” he says. “I was a school- 
teacher for seventeen years.” 
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His experience of the entertainment 
world is just as extensive. “I started 
by acting in Irish plays at the Peacock 
and Abbey,” he recalls. 

He has played in films. He appeared 
with Burgess Meredith and Micheal 
MacLiammoir in that famous 1947 
production of Winterset. 

—Mary ANN RICE. 


Re-Success Story 


T IS NEARLY TEN YEARS SINCE I SAW 

tall, curly, black-haired Kieron 
Moore (born O’Hanrahan) in Sean 
O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me. It was 
one of those touching, unforgettable 
things. 

The film people grabbed him—for 
A Man About the House and Mine 
Own Executioner. 

Maybe you also remember (with 
a slight shudder) a picture called 
Anna Karenina. That was when the 
name of Kieron Moore began to fade 
from public notice. 

Disappointed with the parts offered, 
Kieron decided to produce and star 
in his own films. The project never 
came off—and the young Irishman 
lost most of his money. 

Not long afterwards I talked to 
him about his future. He was chas- 
tened, but not disconsolate. He was 
determined to make a comeback. 

And so he has. In The Green Scarf, 
as the blind, deaf and dumb man 
self-accused of murder, he gives a 
splendidly dramatic performance 
without saying a word. 

Ann Todd, as the wife he tries to 
protect, and Michael Redgrave, as 
the elderly lawyer with whiskers like 
a gooseberry bush, who defends her, 
head a brilliant cast. The interest 
never flags. 

—MoorE RAYMOND. 
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‘THRIFT is a wonderful virtue—especially in ancestors. 





Sybil Connolly has persuaded the world’s most elegant women to wear 


black shawls and red flannel 


Fashion Guide 


for the World 


ANNE SCOTT-JAMES 


TRAVELLED from London to 
Dublin to see a two-year-old. I 
don’t mean a foal of Tulyar, 

Nimbus, or Arctic Prince. I wanted 
to see what is happening to that 
astonishing infant phenomenon— 
Irish fashion. 

I waded through the mists of Irish 
inconsequence (from my hotel porter: 
“The sun is very warm today, you’d 
better take your mackintosh”). .. . 
Of Irish leisureliness (from the 
travel agent: “Ah, well, if you miss 
that plane there’s sure to be one the 
day after”). . . . Of Irish fatalism 
(from my driver after the second 
puncture in the rain: “If we get 
stuck on the mountain, sure we can 
stop the night with the Cistercian 
monks ”’). 

And I found that in the unlikely, 
rain-licked island, fashion has grown 
from a speck into a world influence. 
Today, the great Balenciaga uses 
Donegal tweed. 


N Irish evening coat can hit the 

cover of Life magazine. In the 
past fifteen months alone the world 
sales of Irish dress linen have multi- 
plied three times over. 

Ideas from Dublin, Cork and 
Donegal have hit not only England 
and France but the toughest of all 
markets—the U.S.A. 

The finger on the trigger is un- 


doubtedly that of the Dublin 
designer, Sybil Connolly, who has all 
the brilliance and gaiety of the Irish 
plus a rarer ability to canalise her 
talent. 

In less than two years she has 
transformed the traditional clothes of 
the Irish peasant into high fashion 
She has got the world’s most elegant 
women into black shawls and red 
flannel and homespun bainin tweed 
and hand crochet. 


F course, these simple _ rustic 

clothes have gone through a ter- 
rific process of “styling up ”. 

You should see wha Sybil 
Connolly and her colleagues have 
done with Donegal tweed. Until now 
these tweeds have seemed invincibly 
coarse, heavy and harsh, and the 
colours, though they have had a sort 
of primitive beauty, had nothing at 
all to do with fashion. 

(Not surprising, when you have 
seen them being handwoven in the 
lonely, tumble-down, whitewashed 
cottages, where strong tea stews for- 
ever on the stove, and the weaver 
may never have travelled more than 
a donkey-ride’s distance from his 
home.) 

But her new tweeds are wonder- 
fully light and soft, and the colours 
are fashion colours; ink-blue char- 
coal, and a warm dark red. They are 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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Tipp.-Top Girl 
n the Goid Room of the Savoy- 

Plaza, New York, Irene Guil- 
bert, Tipperary-born couturier, 
presented her first fashion show 
in the United States. 

She proved herself a master in 
the handling of tweeds in suits, 
coats and ensembles. The fabrics 
of beautiful quality and delectable 
tonalities were all handwoven. 
Her designs, while modish, had 
the timelessness that one is accus- 
tomed to see in many of the 
fashions worn in England and on 
the Continent. 

Miss Gilbert, who received her 
training in London, has been 
established in Dublin for some 
time. She speaks of hers as a 
“small couture business ”. 

It was the cut and ease 
that attracted attention in 
tweeds. 

The dresses under the hand- 
some coats also attracted atten- 
tion. One of white alpaca on 
slender lines carried a striking 
belt of brown leather trimmed 
with silver horses at the back. 
The coat was of brown and white 
tweed. 

The suits had the look of 
having been designed for women 
who like to live in a suit and 
look smart in it. The skirts were 
made for easy walking and jackets 
were carried well below the hips. 
Some were double, some single- 
breasted, a few were of the 
straight boxy variety. 

Evening gowns were long and 
short, some richly embroidered 
vith velvet scrolls. Most inter- 
esting was Miss Gilbert’s use of 
Carrickmacross lace on gowns of 
diaphonous sheerness. 

—VIRGINIA Pope in the New 

York Times. 
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handwoven in the same cottages. But 
from new, finer yarns. 

She is working on Celtic 
jewellery: very rough, uncut beads, 
earrings and bracelets of Connemara 
marble. 

She wants to make a dinner dress 
of natural bainin with green marble 
jewellery. 

“It may be a terrible flop,” she 
says. “But I want it to succeed.” 


BIGGEST surprise: She is working 

on men’s wear. The first samples 
have arrived in America and caused 
plenty of talk The snob shops like 
Abercrombie ai.1 Fitch are willing 
to order them. 

She is starting with ties of drawn- 
thread linen; waistcoats and dressing- 
gowns of her special lightweight 
bainin; and hefty hand-knitted socks, 

She is also designing scarves with 
Irish patterns (fishing flies, flax 
flowers, game-bird feathers); and 
working on linens printed with Celtic 
patterns. 

I saw many of these ideas in an 
embryonic state; some of them will 
come off, some will be discarded, 
but for the best of them I forecast 
an immense success. 

After I had visited Sybil Connolly, 
seen some of the fabrics being woven 
and finished, I went south to Cork, 
where another designer, Elizabeth 
James, is working on the Collection 
she will show in London. 

I fastened on two trends-with-a- 
future. 


[ LovED her dinner clothes, for the 
autumn, in dark grey Irish flannel. 

I share her belief in warm evening 

clothes for our atrocious winters. 
She has used this flannel for short 
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General Mulcahy’s Daughter 


ENTY-NINE-YEAR-OLD Weilli Mulcahy, whose father is Minister 
for Education, is new one of Ireland’s top designers. She found 
her way into the world of fashion by a truly devious path. 

Not so long 2go she thought seriously of making science her 
career. From that she changed over to art, and dabbled in this just 
long enough to acquire that knowledge of line and colour which 
was to serve her so well later. 

Still restless, still with a feeling of frustration, she took up institu- 
tional management and qualified at the college in Cathal Brugha 
Street, Dublin. 

From ihis she moved again—to study dress designing. She 
finished the course and took a job as assistant teacher on the spot 

After that she crossed to Paris and spent six months in the home 
of fashion, happy at last in the sure knowledge that she had found 
herself. 

Back to Dublin, and to a job in a garment factory, where she 
studied the job the hard way. Back again to Paris, to work for five 
months under Jacques Heim. Here she acquired the final polish, 
the finesse, which is today the hallmark of her model garments. 

And just about three years ago she set up her own business in 
Dublin. 
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—Mary BRENNAN in the Irish Tatler and Sketch. 
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of a hat. For evening, you let the 
hood down, and it falls into a low 


dinner dresses with low evening 
necklines but covered arms; and for 


fitted tailored coats so elegantly cut 
that they are more for evening than 
for day. 

She has a wonderful idea for jersey 
dresses made with loose hoods. For 
day, you wear the dress with a coat 
over it, and pull the hood up instead 


cowl neckline. 

This over-the-head look 
from the Irish shawl. The 
women wind them over their heads 
in a graceful, Madonna-like way, and 
somehow a baby always seems to be 
comfortably folded into one corne1. 


stems 
Irish 


GREAT many people think they are thinking when they 
are merely rearranging their prejudices. 


* 


A FREQUENT disappointment is meeting someone we have 


heard so much about, 


* 


E graveyards are full of people the world could not do 


without. 





In Quest of a Quip 


D. P. MacSHEAHAN 


, HAVE the very highest opinion 
I of scandal. It is founded on the 
most sacred of things, that is, 
truth; and it is built up by the most 
beautiful of things, that is, imagina- 
tion.” 

That quotation from The Atheneum 
of March, 1877, shows how a humox- 
ous genius can eulogise something 
that deserves not to be eulogised. 

There was a certain lady who made 
it a rule, she said, whenever she heard 
scandal of ~ friend, to hope for the 
best and believe the worst. There go 
Faith and Hope for you, but where 
does Charity come in? 

Talking of Charity, in another 
sense, we are reminded of Sidney 
Smith’s definition of that most com- 
mendable virtue: “A sees B in dis- 
tress, and immediately asks C to re- 
lieve him.” A, no doubt, is smitten 
with conscience, which in most souls, 
as someone has remarked, is like an 
English sovereign—it reigns, but it 
does not govern. 


POVERTY is no crime; on the con- 

trary. When Seneca wrote his 
treatise in praise of poverty, he had 
some millions sterling—or the equiva- 
lent thereof, at any rate—out at usuri- 
ous interest. 

One would hardly expect a pauper 
to sit down and write a treatise in 
praise of poverty. The pursuit of 
wealth is lamentably insistent: “ Very 
few men, properly speaking, live at 
present, but are providing to live at 
another time,” when they shail have 


acquired wealth. Which reminds us 
of the desire of every man to live 
long, but of no man to grow old. 

What is the ideal of a life of perfect 
contentment? A Frenchman, who had 
had experience of the different capi- 
tals of Europe—this was years ago, 
to be sure—opined: “I should like 
to be an English Peer till thirty-five, 
a French Marshal till fifty, and then 
Il would become a Cardinal of Rome 
and never die.” 


Por us today, whose lives are well 

encumbered with care, Montes- 
quieu suggests a remedy: “I have 
never known a care,” he says, “ that 
was not removed by an hour’s read- 
ing.” That seems almost as simple as 
the apple a day to keep the doctor 
away. But, on analysis, is it not the 
mind rather than the care that is re- 
moved, or diverted, and that but for 
the hour? 

So we prefer Jowitt’s bold maxim: 
“Never fret, mever fear, never ex- 
plain.” 

Life can be very boring, even to 
those with seemingly nothing to fret 
about, nothing to fear, and nothing 
to explain, as we are reminded by 
Mrs. Montague’s outlook on life at 
Bath, which she described as consist- 
ing all the morning of “How d’ye 
do’s?” and all the night of “ What’s 
trumps?” 


Beaty and intelligence do not often 
go hand in hand. And that sets us 
wondering whu was the subject or 
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IN QUEST OF A QUIP 


object of Johnson’s cynical taunt: 
“You must have taken great pains 
with yourself, sir; you could not 
naturally have been so very stupid.” 
Quite likely, Boswell himself, who 
would have been quite capable of re- 
garding it as a sly compliment from 
his revered master, and whose genius, 
to boot, has the reputation of being 
of the “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” type. 

Our friend, by the way, was at one 
time very poor, and at all times very 
fond of a drink; and when some 
curious person inquired how much he 
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could drink at a sitting, the reply 
came: “Oh, no doubt, any given 
quantity.” 

This turn of a word or phrase to 
satisfy the quest of a quip is neatly 
exemplified by Hayward. He relates 
that the last of the Glengarrys who 
retained any of the family estates laid 
claim to the chieftainship of the clan 
MacDonald. “I claim to be your 
chief,” he wrote in a letter addressed 
to the second Lord MacDonald. Who 
laconically replied: “Till you prove 
you are my chief, I am Yours, 
MacDonald.” 


gS 
A EADS) to T 


HEN I was a boy in Ireland my father used to take me 

to the Dublin Zoo and it was in those days that I 

determined to have a lion farm when I grew up and sell 
the cubs to other zoos all over the world. 


I planned my future career so seriously that I actually 
worked out a sort of prospectus to put up to my brothers, 
who I thought would be my co-directors. Lions, I learned, 
cost about £40 each—I expect they are up in price now— 
and I would need a pair to start with. I hoped that, when 
the time came, my father would provide fre £80. ‘The size 
of a litter of lion cubs varies, but I thought I could count 
on an average of three a year. Three multiplied by {40 
made—well, it made quite a lot, but then I would have 
to use some of the profit for buying meat. Lions eat seven 
to ten pounds every day, and steak at the time was about 
2/6 a pound. But there would still be a dividend for the 
shareholders. 

The nearest I ever got to my lion farm was years later 
when a friend of mine who was a curator at the London 
Zoo brought a young lion to tea in my Hampstead house. 
The curator arrived with it in a taxi and when the driver 
saw that what he had absently mistaken for a large dog 
was, in fact, a lion, he drove off without asking for the 
fare. I feel that there is a moral here somewhere. 


—JeRrRaRD Ticket, in The Listener. 


UNCTUALITY is the art of guessing how late the other 
fellow is going to be. 





In Quest of a Quip 


D. P. MacSHEAHAN 


¥ HAVE the very highest opinion 
] of scandal. It is founded on the 
most sacred of things, that is, 
truth; and it is built up by the most 
beautiful of things, that is, imagina- 
tion.” 

That quotation from The Athenaeum 
of March, 1877, shows how a humor- 
ous genius can eculogise something 
that deserves not to be eulogised. 

There was a certain lady who made 
it a rule, she said, whenever she heard 
scandal of a friend, to hope for the 
best and believe the worst. There go 
Faith and Hope for you, but where 
does Charity come in? 

Talking of Charity, in another 
sense, we are reminded of Sidney 
Smith’s definition of that most com- 
mendable virtue: “A sees B in dis- 
tress, and immediately asks C to re- 
lieve him.” A, no doubt, is smitten 
with conscience, which in most souls, 
as someone has remarked, is like an 
English sovereign—it reigns, but it 
does not govern. 


Poverty is no crime; on the con- 


trary. When Seneca wrote his 
treatise in praise of poverty, he had 
some millions sterling—or the equiva- 
lent thereof, at any rate—out at usuri- 
ous interest. 

One would hardly expect a pauper 
to sit down and write a treatise in 
praise of poverty. The pursuit of 
wealth is lamentably insistent: “ Very 
few men, properly speaking, live at 
present, but are providing to live at 
another time,” when they shall have 


acquired wealth. Which reminds us 
of the desire of every man to live 
long, but of no man to grow old. 

What is the ideal of a life of perfect 
contentment? A Frenchman, who had 
had experience of the different capi- 
tals of Europe—this was years ago, 
to be sure—opined: “I should like 
to be an English Peer till thirty-five, 
a French Marshal till fifty, and then 
1 would become a Cardinal of Rome 
and never dic.” 


whose lives are well 

encumbered with care, Montes- 
quieu suggests a remedy: “I have 
never known a care,” he says, “ that 
was not removed by an hour’s read- 
ing.” That seems almost as simple as 
the apple a day to’ keep the doctor 
away. But, on analysis, is it not the 
mind rather than the care that is re- 
moved, or diverted, and that but for 
the hour? 

So we prefer Jowitt’s bold maxim: 
“Never fret, never fear, mever ex- 
plain.” 

Life can be very boring, even to 
those with seemingly nothing to fret 
about, nothing to fear, and nothing 
to explain, as we are reminded by 
Mrs. Montague’s outlook on life at 
Bath, which she described as consist- 
ing all the morning of “How d’ye 
do’s?” and all the night of “ What’s 
trumps?” 


Fror us today, 


EAUTY and intelligence do not often 
go hand in hand. And that sets us 
wondering who was the subject or 
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object of Johnson’s cynical taunt: 
“You must have taken great pains 
with yourself, sir; you could not 
naturally have been so very stupid.” 
Quite likely, Boswell himself, who 
would have been quite capable of re- 
garding it as a sly compliment from 
his revered master, and whose genius, 
to boot, has the reputation of being 
of the “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” type. 

Our friend, by the way, was at one 
time very poor, and at all times very 
fond of a drink; and when some 
curious person inquired how much he 
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could drink at a sitting, the reply 
came: “Oh, no doubt, any given 
quantity.” 

This turn of a word or phrase to 
satisfy the quest of a quip is neatly 
exemplified by Hayward. He relates 
that the last of the Glengarrys who 
retained any of the family estates laid 
claim to the chieftainship of the clan 
MacDonald. “I claim to be your 
chief,” he wrote in a letter addressed 
to the second Lord MacDonald. Who 
laconically replied: “Till you prove 
you are my chief, I am Yours, 
MacDonald.” 
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WHEN I was a boy in Ireland my father used to take me 

to the Dublin Zoo and it was in those days that I 
determined to have a lion farm when I grew up and sell 
the cubs to other zoos all over the world. 

I planned my future career so seriously that I actually 
worked out a sort of prospectus to put up to my brothers, 
who I thought would be my co-directors. Lions, I learned, 
cost about £40 each—I expect they are up in price now— 
and I would need a pair to start with. I hoped that, when 
the time came, my father would provide jhe £80. The size 
of a litter of lion cubs varies, but I thought I could count 
on an average of three a year. Three multiplied by {£40 
made—well, it made quite a lot, but then I would have 
to use some of the profit for buying meat. Lions eat seven 
to ten pounds every day, and steak at the time was about 
2/6 a pound. But there would still be a dividend for the 
shareholders. 

The nearest I ever got to my lion farm was years l!ater 
when a friend of mine who was a curator at the London 
Zoo brought a young lion to tea in my Hampstead house. 
The curator arrived with it in a taxi and when the driver 
saw that what he had absently mistaken for a large dog 
was, in fact, a lion, he drove off without asking for the 
fare. I feel that there is a moral here somewhere. 


—JERRARD Ticket, in The Listener. 


UNCTUALITY is the art of guessing how late the other 
fellow is going to be. 





When Barry FitzGerald directed Strindberg 


Sunday Night 


at the Abbey 


DENIS JOHNSTON 


HEN people used to say to 

Bernard Shaw that his latest 

play wasn’t up to the standard 
of his earlier ones, his answer was: 
“They never were!” 

On the same principle we’re very 
much inclined to say of the Theatre 
as a whole that the old days were 
the best. The queer thing is that 
they probably were. Indeed, it’s 
hard to get away from this conclu- 
sion as regards the capital, if you do 
no more than catalogue what could 
be seen on the Dublin stage in the 
1920s and early "30s. 

Not only was domestic drama 
flourishing with premiéres of 
O’Casey, Robinson, Shiels, Murray 
and Macnamara, but you could also 
see most of the best new plays from 
the Continent, produced by the 
Dublin Drama League. 

It is almost impossible to say 
precisely what the Drama League 
was. It wasn’t the Abbey, and yet 
the same voices that used to breathe 
o’er that particular Eden had the 
principal say-so on its committee. 
And it was in the Abbey—on 
Sunday and Monday nights once a 
month throughout the winter—that 
it faced the public. 

Players were mainly drawn from 
the Abbey Company, but mingled 
with their familiar tones were the 
accents of Ballsbridge and also of 
Rathmines ard Rathgar. 





THe Dublin Drama League 

plays were usually produced 
by Lennox Robinson, but from 
time to time, other people would 
try their hand, sometimes as a 
first attempt. 

Barry FitzGerald directed 
Strindberg’s The Father. Light- 
ing proved to be one of his diffi- 
culties. Having gradually got 
every light on the stage up to 
full without quite getting the 
effect he wanted, the whole lot 
fused, owing, I suppose, to the 
weight of the current, leaving 
the players for some time with 
no light at all. 











HAVE an old-standing argument 

with the Directors of the Gate as 
to whether it is better to put on, say, 
Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean with a 
cast of Boy Scouts, if they are all 
that are available, or whether it is 
preferable to wait until we can get 
the Lunts. They are all for the 
Lunts. 

I am too, of course, but in their 
absence, I say that it’s better to have 
the play now other than never. Other- 
wise we may have to read it, which 
to me is a terrible solution. Maybe 
I’m wrong. All I say is that if you 
don’t agree with me in principle, you 
would probably not have enjoyed 
the Drama League. 

I must have had some support for 
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OFTEN think that a very amusing article could be written on the 
parts in which people now celebrated in other spheres have 


appeared on the Dublin boards. 


James A. O’Dea, for example, in Maurice Harte. Lennox Robinson 
as the hero of The Constant Nymph. 

I have a photograph of a Drama League production taken about 
1926 in a Dalkey garden with the sea in the background, and a 
Greek play being performed on the lawn. What intrigues me now 
about it 1s the line of characters holding spears in the rear. One of 
them is head of a publishing house. Another owns a laundry. Another 
has been a very high civil servant. Another occupied an important 
judicial position. Another, after a life abroad, became the man who 
now, at a wave of his hand, lowers and raises the level of one of 


our greater lakes. 


—DENIS JOHNSTON. 
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my side of the argument, because it 
had quite a large number of sub- 
scription-paying members who went 
to most of its performances, and it 
had also enough casual support from 
the general public to keep it out of 
debt. When it ceased operations 
about 1930, it had a credit balance in 
the bank. Those of us who were not 
in regular employment formed an 
acting group within the Drama 
League itself, and under the name of 
the New Players staged even more 
productions, in private houses, and 
eventually in the Peacock Theatre. 


‘T'S group can claim to have been 
the playground of quite a list of 


Theatre—Ria 
Mooney, Fred Johnson, Shelah 
Richards, Leo McCabe, Ralph 
Brereton Barry, Michael Scott, May 
Carey, Meriel Moore—backed up by 
some of Dublin’s present-day 
solicitors, architects, Government 
officials, novelists, journalists and 
hostesses. 

Whenever I lecture abroad on the 
Irish Theatre—one of the favourite 
pastimes of touring Irishmen—I 
always make a point of this pecu- 


mames in the _ Irish 


liarity of the Irish Stage twenty to 
thirty years ago—the fact that nearly 
everybody in Dublin seemed to be 
either writing a play himself, or used 
to appear on the stage, or was an 
actor or producer; and that it was 
quite impossible to draw a line 
between the professional, the per- 
former who would be a professional 
whenever he could collect, and the 
considerable number of very good 
actors, who never cherished any hope 
of collecting at all, but went on act- 
ing just the same. 

Nearly everybody had another 
job—even some of the Abbey stars; 
and this fact showed itself in the 
“Five O’Clock Rehearsal,” which 
used to go on almost till curtain time. 
Most of the cast could never get 
down until then, and some people 
used to say that the technique of the 
Irish Theatre was governed by 
closing time in the Department of 
Finance. 


MY own first part for the Drama 

League was negotiated by tele- 
phone without even the precaution of 
an auditioh. It was in a play of 
Benevente’s called A School for 
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Princesses, which had a distinguished 
cast of Abbey regulars, including 
Boss Shields, Maureen Delaney, 
Shelah Richards, Joyce Chancellor 
and Eric Gorman. 

I was drafced to play—I can hardly 
call it “ Selected”—the King of 
Franconia. It held some embarrass- 
ments for me—not that I wasn’t 
flattered by the job. I had, for 
instance, to wear the court suit of 
the late Mr. Justice Dodd, who was 
not at that time of my shape. The 
capacious chest of this uniform, 
heavily stiffened with gold lace, stuck 
out around my skinny figure, leaving 
several inches of clearance most of 
the way around, which I tried to 
remedy by binding a cocoon of black 
thread around the outside. Then 
there were the sleeves. They came 
below the elbows, but not very much, 
and were taken in hand by the 
Abbey wardrobe, who tried to 
lengthen them by means of a couple 
of frills. 


ALTOGETHER it was not a success, 

and I’m sure my performance 
would have suffered from the handi- 
caps, if mt had been any good in the 
first place. 

Furthermore, in those days, it was 
not, apparently, thought necessary to 
attend any rehearsais of a play except 
the scenes in which one happened to 
be appearing oneself, even tor the 
purpose of finding out what the rest 
of the play was about. Because of 
the capacious chest of this uniform, 
not knowing the and the 
peculiarities of my costume, I never 
really got into the swing of this play, 
and was only referred to afterwards 
as “ the fellow that was always trying 
to pull down his sleeves.” 


plot, 
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Sports Stadium 








Handball First 


HiL CASEY, OF MOUNTRATH, WAS 

the first handball champion of the 
world. 

Among the defeated in his march to 
the title had been his usual doubles 
partner, Alderman Jim Dunne, of New 
York. Dunne, a champion of the old 
prize-ring, an all-round sportsman, a 
prominent politician and a fearless 
gambler, was a life-long and pas- 
sionate lover of the alley game. 

Casey’s ballcourt in Brooklyn had 
a back wall of plate glass and a 
boarded floor. The famous John L. 
Sullivan used the court for training 
before his big fights. 

—Pappy PURCELL. 
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White Sails 

GQHELTERED DON LAOGHAIRE OFFERS 
the yachtsman 220 acres of; calm 

water, every acre of it deep enough to 

take the largest yacht built. It is a 

harbour of refuge, which means that 

there are no dues to be paid. 

Three of the seven boat clubs 
based at Dun Laoghaire offer full 
club facilities, and all of them keep 
a special welcome for visiting yachts- 
men. 

The first yacht club in the world 
was the Royal Cork Yacht Club, 
founded in 1720 as the Cork Har- 
bour Water Club, and the first one- 
design sailing boat in the world was 
the Din Laoghaire Water Wag. 

—Tony Gray in The World. 





G.B.S. admitted : “ He is cleverer than I am” 


The Provocative Doctor 


LEONARD COLEBROOK, F.R:S. 


Y beloved enemy” was how 

Bernard Shaw described Sir 

Almroth Edward Wright, one 
of the greatest medical pioneers of 
modern times. The discoverer of 
anti-typhoid inoculation, he opened 
a new era in the treatment of 
disease, and put his name alongside 
that of Pasteur, Ehrlich and his own 
pupil, Sir Alexander Fleming (of 
penicillin fame). 

Born in 1861, descendant of a 
Donnybrook family that had come 
over with Cromwell, Almroth Wright 
was educated at the Royal Academi- 
cal Institution, Belfast, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, where his uncle 
was Professor of Botany. 

Intending to embark on a literary 
career, he took his B.A. in Modern 
Languages, with first-class honours 
and a gold medal. But literature was 
not to have first claim on his 
affections. While still reading for his 
Arts degree he enrolled in the medi- 
cal school and qualified in medicine 
and surgery only one year after 
graduating in literature. He was 
placed third in medicine and twelfth 
in surgery. 


HE was awarded a travelling scholar- 
ship of {100 and set out for 
Leipzig—the road that was to lead to 
world fame. 
He was one of the few men of 





OTWITHSTANDING his exaspera- 

tion at Shaw’s “ circus tricks”, 
Wright could not help having a 
considerable regard for him. He 
enjoyed his fresh, uninhibited 
approach to every guestion—and 
the candid way he spoke his 
mind. He enjoyed “ the Shavian 
mixture of slap-stick and slap- 
thought”. And he delighted in 
Shaw’s uproarious vitality. But 
Wright’s regard for him stopped 
there—there was little warmth in 
their friendship. 











modern times whom Bernard Shaw 
regarded as having the qualities of 
greatness. The two had much in com- 
mon. Both had lively adventurous 
minds, which led them to question 
conventional beliefs. Often their 
doubts were expressed in over-state- 
ments. Both had a rare gift for con- 
versation and were untroubled by 
reticence. Both regarded the conquest 
of ill-health as the most pressing pro- 
blem of the day. 

Yet Shaw disliked almost all that 
Wright stood for—and was prepared 
to back his own horse-sense against 
Wright’s scientific ability and experi- 
ence. He believed that anti-typhoid 
inoculation was a_ great failure 
because “ men died in heaps ” in the 
South African War. He did not take 
the trouble to find out that only four 
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30 
per cent. of the troops had been in- 
oculated, and most of them by medi- 
cal officers who had had no previous 
experience of the procedure. Nor did 
he inquire what had been learned 
since the South African War. 


WhRicut did not make any rejoinder. 

When some of his friends urged 
him to deal with “the enemy who 
had sown tares among his wheat”, 
Wright sent only a few lines to The 
Nation. 

He said: “ We had much better let 
the wheat and the tares grow together 
until the harvest. For it is but lost 
labour to go and gather up the latter 
from the fields, where fresh seeds of 
error will infallibly be sown and 
grow. That is bound to happen 
so long as mankind accepts as 
instructors in medicine those who are 
prepared to teach without adequate 
study.” 


THE two men did not meet very 
often. Probably the first occasion 
was in 1905 when Shaw came to the 


laboratory at St. Mary’s, London, 
to see Wright’s work. Shaw was 
fascinated by it all and at the picture 
Wright sketched for him of the medi- 
cine of the future. But his mind 
boggled a bit at the idea that there 
were, as Wright assured him, 
5,000,000 of red corpuscles in a cubic 
millimetre of blood. That reminded 
him, he said, of the yarn he had been 
told that the sun is 90,000,000 miles 
from the earth. Like the man at the 
zoo when he first saw a giraffe, Shaw 
“just didn’t believe it”. 

In the course of that visit to the 
laboratory Wright was asked if he 
could take on another patient who 
had come along that day. He sug- 
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[N debate Wright was brilliant. 

Nobody that I have heard, ex- 
cept perhaps Bernard Shaw, 
could compete with him. 

I remember these two engag- 
ing in debate in the library at 
St. Mary’s on Woman’s Suffrage. 
Shaw arrived in a blue reefer 
coat and a red tie. When he sat 
down I was sorry for Wright. I 
felt that he had been pulverised, 
but at the end of Wright’s reply 
I blushed to think that Shaw, 
who was after all a guest, had 
been so mercilessly shown up. 

The devastating effect of such 
speech depends on the art of 
selection. Every single sentence 
was a direct hit; there was not a 
single word which did not con- 
tribute to the confusion of the 
enemy. 

—Lorp Moran. 











gested that there were already about 
as many as the staff could handle. 
Shaw was quick to seize the dilemma 
—the day is not long enough to apply 
this ‘new scientific doctoring to more 
than a few patients. He put this to 
Wright, who replied: “ Yes, the time 
is coming when we shall have to 
decide whether this man or that is 
most worth saving!” “ Ha, ha,” said 
Shaw, tapping his nose with his fore- 
finger, “ there I smell drama.” 
4 
WEEK or so later Wright got a 
letter from a Dr. Wheeler, a great 
friend of Shaw’s, saying that a play 
was being written about him. Wright 
didn’t like the idea. He wrote to 
Shaw protesting against being made 
a hero. Shaw replied that he need 
have no fear on that score, because in 
the play Wright made no medical 
mistakes, and was universally loathed 





THE PROVOCATIVE DOCTOR 


in consequence, whereas the King’s 
physician never did anything but 
make mistakes, and was loved by all. 


SHAw took little notice of Wright’s 

protest, and The Doctor's 
Dilemma was soon produced. In it 
Wright was caricatured in the part 
of Sir Colenso Rigeon, who has to 
choose between saving the life of a 
sixpenny doctor—“ an honest decent 
man, but is he any use?”—and that 
of the scoundrelly artist, Dubedat— 
“a rotten blackguard, but he’s a 
genuine source of pretty and pleasant 
and good things.” 

The artist has a charming wife. In 
spite of her entreaties, Rigeon per- 
suades her that it is in her husband’s 
interest that he should get the treat- 
ment from the eminent, but quite 
stupid, physician, Sir Ralph Bloom- 
field Bonnington (“ with a head like 
a tall, slender egg ”). The latter gives 
ft, but, in his ill-guided enthusiasm, 
chooses the wrong moment for an 
inoculation, and kills the patient. 

When Wright saw the play he 
walked out at this point. And his old 
mother, who was present, was most 
indignant. Shaw explained later that, 
in constructing this plot, he had 
aimed at suggesting that Wright’s 
scientific doctoring was economically 
impracticable. 


MAY years after the play was writ- 

ten, Shaw and his wife had tea 
with Wright. The latter remarked 
that many of his ideas about phagocy- 
tosis in those early days had been 
all wrong. Whereupon Shaw im- 
mediately exclaimed: “ Never mind; 
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they enabled me to write a jolly 
good play.” 

Towards the end of his life—when 
both men were octogenarians— 
Shaw became obsessed with the idea 
that Wright must tell his own life 
story—he “must not go down to 
posterity in the company of vivi- 
sectors and half-brained nincom- 
poops.” If he, Wright, would not 
undertake the task, then Shaw would 
do it himself. 

This biography idea seems to have 
come to Shaw as the result of read- 
ing the Prolegomena to the Logic 
which Searches for Truth, which had 
impressed him considerably. In it 
Wright was revealed as “the com- 
plete g#sthete, soaked in poetry.” 
When he had finished the book, 
Shaw sat down to a long, rambling 
letter to Wright—it ran to ten pages 
of typescript : — 

“You are a cleverer man than 

I am (I have the imagination that 
makes me a playwright and the 
analytical talent that makes me a 
critic; but my general mental 
power is not extraordinary). The 
question arises why I am critically 
self-conscious of where I stand 
while you literally don’t know 
where you are!” 


WhrRicut replied that he was sad- 
dened “that such a big engine 
as you should go so completely off 


the rails. I would have you become 
intellectually moral. I all your 
work in which reasoning does not 
come in. My affection to you and 
Charlotte. I greatly value _ her 
regard.” 


ke ve 


Cnr 
HEN in trouble the philosopher says: “Let us 
the saint says: “Let us pray.” 





A woman gives her candid views on our population, 
emigration and marriage problems 


Question for Mothers 


AGNES McGUIRE 


BOUT 14,000 women each year 

leave our rural areas. Why do 

they go? Probably because we 
have one of the lowest marriage rates 
in the world! 

Without any study of, or interest 
in statistics, they must be unhappily 
aware, through local evidence, that 
more than half of the eligible women 
they know are not married and that 
the chances are that one out of every 
four of them will never marry if they 
stay in Ireland. 

In Britain, U.S.A. and Canada their 
chances are twice as good as at home. 

If only a farmer would be con- 
sidered a suitable match, an Irish girl 
must learn to wait hopefully till she 
is nearly thirty for some settled-aged 
man around, maybe over, forty to 
inherit the farm, probably on the 
death of his widowed mother. 

If the urge to marry is not dead 
in him by then, his wife may expect 
to have about three or four children 
which, though less than her mother’s 
or grandmother’s “ care”, still repre- 
sents a high fertility rate by inter- 
national standards. 


F these children at least one will 
leave the country to join the 
750,000 of Irish-born persons in 
Britain or the 2,750,000 of Irish birth 
or Irish parentage in U.S.A. 
Though those who go are not likely 





‘THE author served on the Emi- 

gration Commission. She is 
Director of the Social Science 
Department in U.C.D. and was 
Chairman of the Institute of 
Almoners in Ireland and Direc- 
tor of Social Studies for the 
Civics Institute. 
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to return permanently to this country, 
they will not forget the family, help- 
ing them substantially with remit- 
tances which amounted to £10,000,000 
in 19SI. 

Perhaps that very income, unearned 
by those who spend it, blunts initia- 
tive so that the farm is used much as 
it was always used, no better—often 
worse; for eyes are focussed enviously 
on luring distant horizons where 
Paddy and Bridget have fat weekly 
pay packets and plenty of company. 

The girls, seeing little future and 
less fun in their own townland, head 
for the city lights in Liverpool, 
London and Birmingham, where 
neighbours’ children are congregated 
in far greater abundance than at 
home. 


‘THEY go to “their own ones” of 

their own generation, who, with 
jobs to choose from and prospects of 
advancement, will marry there more 
quickly and more joyfully than in 


Condensed from the Irish Press 





QUESTION FOR MOTHERS 


Ireland, where matrimonial caution is 
palpable and the wishes of the young 
are often braked or broken by their 
elders. 

True, the farm cannot give a living 
to more than one family—only too 
frequently it fails to do even that. 
Those who go frequently pull the 
remnant of the family after them, 
leaving the homestead to rack and 
ruin, the once hard-wrought holding 
to the nettles and the weeds. The 
“boy” who stays with the mother 
may never marry, and the land 
sickens under his gripless hand. 

Fields fall back into uselessness— 
since 1900, 1,000,000 acres have been 
lost to production through neglect or 
indifference. We have more cattle per 
head of population; we have less 
tillage, less forest than any other 
European country. 

No significant change in our output 
from agriculture has happened with- 
in this century. But, within the past 
100 years, 2,000,000 cattle have re- 
placed 2,000,000 people in our statis- 
tics. 

If rural Ireland is “dull, drab, 
monotonous, backward, lonely”, 
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what can make it otherwise but the 
vitality of a young people determined 
to give it life? 

Let the mothers ask themselves if 
they do not often set their faces too 
grimly against the fun that the girls 
and boys have a right to, when their 
work is done. Is it any solution of 
responsibility to drive them from 
their sight to cities in England or even 
to Dublin, too often a mere stepping- 
stone between the train and the boat? 


|. MYSELF, can think of many Irish 

mothers who grow “soft” about 
their children only when they are 
safely in Purgatory or in absentia. Is 
it necessary or right to create diffi- 
culties such as no son will brave 
when he must submit to the “ frus- 
tration of natural expectation” as an 
alternative to bringing home a wife? 

Nor does all the blame rest with 
the mothers. The girls could put 
backbone in the men if they wanted 
to, instead of swallowing the tallest 
travellers’ tales, the squinted focus 
of unreality, that no exile will admit 
for the mess of unsatisfying pottage 
it is. 
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Family Circle 


MAN should be like tea: 
when he gets in hot water. 


his real strength appearing 


Y wife doesn’t worry about an eight-hour day. She’d be 
happy to settle for an eight-hour night. 


1INGS are evened up in this world. Other people’s 
troubles are not as bad as yours, but their children are 


much worse. 


T takes two women to raise a male child—its mother and 


its wife. 








Men, Women 


and Marriage 





Husbands Who Never Bite 


HUS#4NDs WILL NEVER BITE THE 

hand that feeds them, will never 
have recurrent dreams of mother’s 
cooking, will never desert for the 
local café, if the wife serves up a few 
compliments, seasoned with smiles, 
with her meals. 

She may be the world’s worst cook, 
but her goose will never be cooked 
if she pampers and feeds the mate’s 
ego. 

For the poor man does have a per- 
sonality, and he does not want it 
tyrannised or dominated. 

—Family Digest. 


So Simple ! 
BRAND-NEW FORMULA FOR WEDDED 
bliss comes from Martine Carole, 
the Frenchman’s national piri-up girl, 
who has married Christian Jaque. 

In the Paris villa where they live, 
Martine has blithely installed her 
mother and her husband’s mother on 
the top floors! 

As she told me innocently: “So 
simple. They run the house while 
I’m working and tactfully disappear 
when I come home in the evening so 
that I feel ’'m mistress of the house.” 

Easy, isn’t it? ... always provid- 
ing you pick the right mother-in-law. 
—NOEL BARBER in the Daily Mail. 


Best We’ve Got 

S THERE ANY SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
fact that all through the ages men 

have insisted hysterically on the in- 

feriority of women, while the ladies 

have said little or nothing in reply? 
Doesn’t it remind you of one tough 





1 1776, a “ Marriage Broker” 
of Dame Street, Dublin, ad- 
vertised : — 

“TI Accommodate Ladies and 
Gentlemen with everything in 
the Matrimonial way which their 
Hearts can wish for (including 
Virtue and Money). 

“I only charge five guineas 
percentage, per couple, per mar- 
riage.” 

—“Fapo” in The Standard. 











slanging another, while his rival says 
nothing, but smiles—and nurses his 
secret knuckleduster? Put it 
another way: does masculine bluster 
cover hidden doubts? 

The Greek, Socrates, had a nag- 
ging wife called Xanthippe. He him- 


—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 








MEN, WOMEN AND MARRIAGE 


self suggested that it was the nagging 
that made him a philosopher. What- 
ever about that, he hit the target 
with: “Once made equal to man, 
woman becomes his superior.” 
Fellow-males, don’t be deceived 
by the extravagances of modern 
feminism! Continue to doff your hat, 
give up your seat—and hand over 
your pay-packet like a man. Women 
may have their faults, but they’re the 
best other sex we have. 
—KEVIN DEVLIN in the Sunday 
Press. 


Young Wives 

]F YOUR HUSBAND SNORES, HE LOVES 
you. In the habit may be a sign 

of affection, a throw-back to the 

caveman’s protective love for his 

family. 

That is why men snore more than 
women, and why most women 
tolerate it. 

Attempting to explain why snoring 
is incurable, even by hypnotism, Dr. 
A. H. Douthwaite, of Guy’s Hospital, 
London, said that in primitive times 
the caveman made snoring noises in 
his sleep to keep night marauders 
away from his loved ones. 

“This theory might be explained 
to wives,” he said, “ then they might 
regard their husband’s snores as a 
sign of affection.” 

—Daily Herald. 


Incurable 


HEAR IRISH NURSES ARE GIVING THE 

hospitals a headache because so 
many go off and get married. 

The girls in white are the most 
marriage-minded of Irish working 





Marriage Troubles 


MOST of the troubles in mar- 

riage can be traced to assump- 
tions which are based on fal- 
lacies such as: 

People are supposed to get as 
much pleasure as possible out of 
life ; freedom means the right to 
do whatever you please; mar- 
riage is a contract resulting from 
a momentary mood ; and, as sex 
is an instinct to be followed, the 
purpose of marriage is sex ad- 
justment. 

One of the best ways of get- 
ting pleasure out of life is to 
keep seeking out ways of mak- 
ing ourselves better people. 

Nothing lasting will ever be 
done on the outcome of moods ; 
and so no solid contract in any 
sphere is subject to alteration on 
account of a change of mood; 
certainly, not the marriage con- 
tract. Sex is one of God’s ways 
of deepening love between hus- 
band and wife but marriage 
is based primarily on love, not 
sex. 


—FATHER ADRIAN, C.P., in 
The Cross. 











girls. Three out of five nurses become 
brides. 

A Dublin hospital official told me: 
“Tt’s a real business finding replace- 
ments—especially in June, July, and 
August.” 

So that’s one thing the hospitals 
don’t seem able to cure. 

—WILLIAM Hickey in the Daily 
Express. 
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N thousand years have brought about few changes in 
the game of love. They’ve merely changed trumps from 


clubs to diamonds. 





The travel agent had the task of transporting 500 nuns to 
Italy, but he did not reckon on the crook... 


Roman 


Holiday 


ANTHONY CARSON 


in a bit of a jam. He’d appar- 

ently got too much on his plate. 
Apart from his usual commitments 
he was opening up a kind of holiday 
camp near Rome, and moving all the 
inhabitants of a convent from Cheam 
to the Holy City. 


te travel agent I work for was 


AN English lady call Miss Trill was 

working as my agent’s represen- 
tative in Italy. A woman of stainless 
reputation, it seemed. She was arrang- 
ing both temporary accommodation 
for the nuns in Rome and helping 
with the organisation of the holiday 
camp. For these activities she had 
been forwarded some £3,000. 

“I'd be glad if you’d help me shift 
the nuns,” said my agent, “ and when 
we reach Rome you can go on with 
the holiday-makers to Rocca-di- 
Monte. They stay there fifteen days, 
and when I’ve got my lot fixed in 
their new billets I'll drop over and 
see you. I'll need a rest.” 


£ met at Victoria. My agent was 

talking to the Mother Superior, 
and the station platform was black 
with nuns’ habits. I have never seen 
anything like it. Various elder sisters 
were acting as prefects, dashing up 
and down with lists and ticking off 
names. Eventually all of them were 
bundled into the train, the whistle 


blew and we were off. But that was 
only the beginning. 

My agent is a very conscientious 
man, and we went up and down the 
train checking names, and arranging 
about soda-water, and then going 
back to locate missing individuals. I 
must say they were very cheerful, 
performing their offices with mutter- 
ing lips, and then chattering about 
the scenery with much more anima- 
tion than the average apathetic sinner. 

When we reached Newhaven the 
prefects got to work with trim effi- 
ciency and we jammed ourselves on 
to the boat. I don’t think the sailors 
had ever seen so many nuns in their 
lives. They looked rather frightened. 
The agent and I went down to the 
bar and clicked glasses with relief. 
“This’ll help to wash away that 
stained-glass feeling,” he said, an 
began to swear. The strain went out 
of his face. 

We reached Dieppe, and had a lot 
of trouble allocating seats for our 
clients. The sight of so many nuns 
got on people’s nerves, particularly 
those who were going to Paris for a 
spree. 

“It’s unfair to let so many out at 
the same time,” said one man angrily 
to my agent in the wagon-restaurant. 


At the Gare St.-Lazare we were met 
by coaches and driven to the Gare 
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ROMAN HOLIDAY 


de Lyon, where packed dinners were 
distributed up and down the train. 
Unfortunately many of them got lost, 
and there was a certain amount of 
good-natured fainting before we 
reached Milan the next afternoon and 
changed trains for Rome. 


E rest of the trip I devoted to my 

holiday-makers, composed of five 
men and fifteen women. Most of the 
women were superior types of clerks 
who spoke in intensely ladylike ac- 
cents. There was one vaguely attrac- 
tive girl who giggled and the men 
glued their eyes on her self-con- 
sciously all the time. 

When we reached Rome I was in- 
troduced to Miss Trill. She was a 
large sexless-looking woman with 
brown hair and glazed eyes. She 
looked as if she had just been beaten. 

“Poor Miss Trill has been over- 
working,” murmured my agent with 
some concern. Miss Trill pointed out 
a coach to me, and got ready to re- 
ceive the transplanted convent. 


‘THE coach started off, accompanied 

by a kind of seedy-looking guide 
called Emilio, and then stopped in 
the middle of the city for three hours. 
The guide and the driver left the 
coach. We could hear them shout- 
ing at one another. 


“What is happening?” asked a 
disapproving, elocuted voice from the 
back, as isolated from life as an 
English Sunday. I hadn’t the slightest 
idea. I felt the wings of panic but an 
acceptance of adventure. Writers need 
them. “ Petrol,” I said. “ There’s a 
strike on.” Finally Emilio and the 
driver returned. “ What’s wrong?” I 
asked Emilio in Italian. “It’s the 
Captain,” said Emilio. “ We can’t find 
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him, and we can’t move without his 
orders.” 

“What Captain?” I asked, aston- 
ished. “The boss,” he said, “the 
boss of the holiday camp and the 
nuns and the whole business.” 
“You’ve got to go to the Rocca-di- 
Monte this instant,” I said. “ My 
clients are starving and exhausted.” 

We started off and drove for about 

four hours into the black night. Then 
the coach stopped on top of a hill. I 
could hear nightingales pouring their 
hearts into the starless solitude. 
“7 DON’T know where we are,” said 
Emilio. “The camp should be 
somewhere near here.” The driver, 
Emilio and I set off into the night 
and eventually found the camp. It 
was only half built, and we nearly 
fell into the excavations for a swim- 
ming pool. 

In a house near by we found an 
elderly caretaker and his wife. “ Dio 
mio, the Captain never told us you 
were arriving tonight.” 

Somehow or other, we crammed 
the holiday-makers into undecorated 
rooms with no furniture. An enorm- 
ous blood-thirsty brass-band of mos- 
quitoes marched into the camp and 
began to cat us. “ We'll get the Cap- 
tain to send up the furniture to- 
morrow. It will be quite cosy,” said 
the caretaker idiotically. I didn’t dare 
face my clients, but went off to bed 
in one of the bare rooms. 


‘THE next day my agent rang me up 
and asked me to come to Rome at 
once. “ But I can’t leave the people 
here,” I shouted “It’s chaos.” He 
was adamant. Something ghastly had 
happened. 
The coach drove me into Rome 
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and I found my agent in a café. He 
was crying. When he saw me, he 
stopped, and gave a ghastly grin. 

“Thank God you’ve come,” he 
said. “It makes it seem more of a 
joke. Hideous, but a joke. Something 
for you to write about. Listen. Miss 
Trill has confessed the truth. When 
I sent her all that money, she met 
someone called the Captain. He said 
he’d arrange everything for her. The 
nuns’ billets and the holiday camp. 
She gave him every cent. Well, he’s 
disappeared. In an enormous car with 
two mistresses.” 


HE put his head in his hands. “ He 

has a wife, too,” he said limply. 
“All the nuns are stranded. All of 
them. All of them.” I told him about 
the holiday camp, but he didn’t 
listen. “Five hundred nuns,” he 
moaned. “ The Pope will hear about 
it. I’m ruined.” 

We went to the police and made a 
statement. Cne of the police officials 
roared with laughter. “ The Captain! 
He’s our prize specimen. He sold an 
American a public fountain last year. 
His success with women is phenome- 
nal. He once combed a complete 
hotel, every floor, including the 
maids. You found a rich one there. 


Till We Meet Again! 

THE village choir was practising a new hymn. “ Now, don’t 
forget,” cautioned the organist. “ The tenors will sing 

alone until we come to the gates of hell—then you all 

come in.” 
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We'll get him for you, don’t worry. 
We love each other, the Captain and 
a 

This didn’t cheer up my agent. I 
think he was most shaken about Miss 
Trill. “We've got to pay the land- 
ladies and save the nuns,” he said. 
“And my holiday-makers,” I said, 
shivering at the thought of what must 
be going on. 


UCKILY, arrangements were made 

through the British consul to have 
all debts paid, by assurances from 
the London bank. Then the Captain 
was caught. The agent and I went to 
see him. The laughing official brought 
him in like a pet animal, stroking his 
head. He was a small man, almost 
like a dwarf, with a rat-like face. 

“Our dear little Captain,” said the 
official. “ He and I will have a long 
chat about money, won’t we, little 
Captain?” He patted his face, and 
together they walked down a long 
corridor. 

There’s one thing I won’t forgive 
my agent for. He sent me back to 
the holiday camp alone. He said he 
was too tired, and that I was the sort 
of chap to deal with anything, “. . . 
and it will be a first-rate experience 
for your writing ”. 


1E main thing wrong with the future is that it gets here 
so much sooner than it used to. 
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“ Ferocious ” discipline and the passionate intensity of one 
man have created the greatest boys’ choir in the world 


Sound, Fury and 
Sweet Song 
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HE thin, grey-haired man lurched 

forward, his shirtsleeved arms 

outstretched, his face askew with 
horror. With a cry of pain he pointed 
to a small boy in the silent group 
before him. “ Get out!” he shouted. 
“ Get out!” 

Father Eugene O’Malley was re- 
hearsing the Paulist Choir of Chicago’s 
St. Mary’s Church, and the sound 
and fury was something his 100-odd 
choristers took in their stride. He 
ranged up and down the basement 
rehearsal hall like a restless spirit, his 
ears stretching for sour notes and his 
eyes for inattention. 

“Watch me,” he shouted. “If you 
don’t watch me, you'll go flying out 
of here so fast you won’t know what 
happened to you!” 

Suddenly he swooped. “ You’re 
flat! You’re throwing everyone else 
off. Apply yourself!” 

Yet at the sold-out concert at 
Chicago’s Civic Opera House, cele- 
brating the famed choir’s soth anni- 
versary, such a thing as a flat tone 
was unthinkable. 


‘THE programme, which ranged from 
Palestrina to Stravinsky, produced 
a fortissimo reaction from the music 
critics. 
St. Mary’s Paulist Choir is one of 
the best in the world. It was well 


From 


known in 1914, when twelve-year-old 
Eugene O’Malley first thought of 
joining it. He had read about the 
triumphal tour of Europe two years 
before, when it sang before Pope 
Pius X. 

For years young O’ Malley had been 
practising the piano and going to 
almost every concert and opera in 
Chicago. At his tryout he sang 
Gounod’s Ave Maria straight through 
with such solemn precision that 
Father William J. Finn, the choir- 
master (now retired), nicknamed him 
the “professor” and accepted him 
on the spot. 


WHEN Father Finn took a group of 

boys to New York City in 1918 
to form a new choir, O’Malley went 
along as his assistant director. He 
spent his spare time at the Metro- 
politan Opera and his spare cash on 
Victrola records. On the side he 
served as Choirmaster of St 
Gregory’s Church, and staged con- 
certs in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

He was just seventeen then. “I 
had a lot of nerve,” he admits. 

But three years later he decided to 
give music up to become a priest, a 
Paulist like his idol, Father Finn. 

“TI had the idea of becoming a 
priest from a small boy,” he says. 


Time 
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“ Manhattan helped. I used to float 
around with a lot of theatrical people, 
and they didn’t impress me very 
much.” 


pxsteap of depriving him of his 
music, the Church gave it back to 
him. 

While he was studying for the 
priesthood, the Paulist Order sent 
him all over Europe to study with 
the masters of choral music. Young 
O’Malley took full advantage of the 
opportunity. Says he: “ The Church 
through various Popes has recognised 
the boy’s voice as the proper vehicle 
for religious music because of its 
innocemt quality. The early composers 
of the polyphonic period wrote for 
boys and men, not for men and 
women. So it’s my belief that this 
music can only be sung by boys and 
men, and I wanted to find out how 
to train them. That was my chief 
problem, and I think I dug it up.” 

Exceptional voices are not the secret 
of what Father O’Malley has accom- 
plished with the choir (he has been 
with it ever since he was ordained in 
1928). If a boy can sing America with 
a good tone and wants very much to 
join, O’Malley promptly puts him in 
the probationary group. 
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Nor does the secret lie in anything 
he tells them (“ The less you tell boys 
the better”). O’Mailcy’s metheds 
simply consist of ferocious discipline 
and passionate intensity, plus eight 
hours of rehearsal a week. 


"THERE are two cardinal rules for the 
boys: (1) wear enough clothes so 
you don’t catch cold, (2) don’t shout. 
Perfectionist O’Malley will keep a 
boy in the probationary group for as 
long as two years if he persists in 
shouting at play. 

“ Why aren’t you in the choir yet?” 
he will ask an intent nine-year-old. 
“ Because I abuse my voice,” answers 
the boy giiltily. 

The choir supports itself tidily with 
society weddings, big-name funerals 
and concert tours. The anniversary 
concert netted $9,000. 

The choir also furthers the special 
concern of the Paulists—to propagate 
the Catholic faith among other 
Christians. Many non-Catholics are 
drawn to St. Mary’s by the music, 
and several Protestant choir mem- 
bers have become converted. 

“ Music is a handmaid to religion,” 
says Father O’Maliey. “ It is supposed 
to lift the soul and heart of man to 
God.” 
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The Art of Persuasion 


12 famous statue of The Christ of the Andes, standing 

on the border between Chile and Argentina, is a symbol 
of goodwill between the two countries. Yet ironically, when 
first completed, it was almost a cause of conflict. 

A Chilean politician pointed out, at a public meeting, 
that Christ’s back was turned towards Chile. Indignation 
Oegan to seethe among the audience. A newspaper editor 
jumped to his feet and turned wrath into laughter. 

“There is no cause for resentment,” he explained. “It 
is well to have the Saviour facing the Argentinians. After 


all, they need more watching.” 





The accomplished practical joker prefers the dénouement 
to be left to his imagination 


Hoax-King Cole 


H. ALLEN SMITH 


ILLIAM Horace De VERE COLE 

was an Irishman of substance 

and had a large house in a 
fashionable section of London. One 
day he was hanging some paintings 
in his home when he ran out of 
twine. He put on his hat and walked 
to the nearest stringmonger’s shop 
and bought a ball of twine. On his 
way back he saw an elegant stranger 
approaching. The man was so stiffish, 
so splendidly dressed, that Cole 
could not pass him by. 

Quickly he whipped out his ball of 
twine and stepped up to the gentie- 
man. 

“TI say,” he spoke with some show 
of deference, “ I’m in a bit of a spot. 
We’re engaged in surveying this area 
in order that we may realign the 
kerb, and my assistant has somehow 
vanished. I wonder if I could pre- 
vail upon your time for just a few 
moments.” 

“To be sure,” said the stranger, 
ever the proper Englishman. 

“If,” said Cole, “ you’d be so kind 
as to hold the end of this string. Just 
stand where you are, and keep a tight 
hold on it, and we'll be finished in 
a few moments. It’s really quite im- 
portant.” 


TH" splendid gentleman took hold 
of the end of the string and Cole 
began backing away from him, un- 


Condensed from The Compleat Practical Joker (London : Arthur Barker. 12/6) 





(COLE, like all men who build 

reputations as practical jokers, 
had to be on the alert for the 
quid pro quo. 

“I have perpetrated ninety- 
five major practical jokes during 
my career,” he once said, “ and 
have never once been caught out 
myself.” 

He had always been too wily 
for the snares of others. He ad- 
mitted, however, that a Corsican 
had once got back at him. As a 
young man Cole played a prac- 
tical joke on one of the islanders, 
who promptly shot him in the 
leg. 











winding the ball. He continued all 
the way to the corner, turned the 
corner and disappeared. He pro- 
ceeded, still unwinding the ball, until 
he was halfway up the block, at 
which point the string gave out. He 
stood for a moment, not knowing 
quite what he should do now. 

He had about decided to tie the 
string to a doorknob when Provi- 
dence sent him a second gentleman, 
fully as elegant and polished as the 
first. Cole stopped him. Would the 
good sir be so kind as to assist him 
in an engineering project? Certainly! 
Cole handed him the end of the 
string and asked that he simply stand 
firm and hold it. 

Then Cole disappeared through an 








‘OLE bore a close resemblance to Ramsay MacDonald, the Labour 
the Scot’s speech and mannerisms. 
“’Ow about a speech there, Mac?” 


moustache, the same shock of hair, and he was capable of mimicking 
small crowd of labourers having their lunch. One of the workmen 
took him for MacDonald and yelled: 

worked slowly into a denunciation of all the principles for which 
the Tories and announced that as of that moment he was no longer 


associated with the depraved and rascally Labour Party. 

His hearers were at first incredulous, then they began to grumble. 
Their mass behaviour grew more menacing with each period of the 
speech, which Cole wisely concluded walking slowly backward, out 
of danger. The affair ended with Ramsay MacDonald in full flight. 


an mn 
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Party leader. He was of a size with the statesman, had the same 
Passing through Kew Gardens one spring day Cole came upon a 
Cole went into action at once. He began with platitudes and 
Ramsay MacDonald stood. He damned the trade unions and praised 
alleyway, hastened to the shop for 
another ball of twine, and returned 
to his home to resume hanging 
pictures. 

Cole never knew how long those 
two men stood holding the string. 
He could have circled back and spied 
on them, but he didn’t even consider 
doing it. The more accomplished 
practical jokers seem to prefer a 
situation in which the dénouement is 
left to their imagi etions. They enjoy 
sitting down and thinking about what 
may have happened 


‘OLE, a proper scamp who died in 
the middle 1930s, was a brother- 
in-law of one British Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, and bore a 
striking physical resemblance to 
another, Ramsay MacDonald. 

He originated one of the most 
famous practical jokes of them all— 
the digging up of a busy street. 

Cole was having his morning con- 
stitutional in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly when he came upon a 
gang of workmen equipped with 
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picks, shovels, pneumatie drills and 
warning signs. The workmen were 
standing about, apparently awaiting 
the arrival of their foreman. Cole 
stepped up to them. 

“What the devil do you blokes 
mean by loafing around here?” he 
demanded. “ Pick up your tools and 
come along.” 

They followed him along Picca- 
dilly. At a point near Bond Street he 
ordered them to stop, and to rope 
off a large section of the pavement. 
Bawling orders right and left, Cole 
paced off the area that was to be 
excavated. Along came a couple of 
policemen who took in the scene at 
a glance, saluted the officious Mr. 
Cole, and set to work diverting 
traffic and keeping the sidewalk 
crowds moving. 

W. H. De Vere Cole’s career as 
a master prankster began during his 
student days at Cambridge. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar was visit- 
ing London. The officials of Cam- 
bridge were enchanted when they 
received a telegram announcing that 





HOAX-KING COLE 


the distinguished visitor would come 
to the University for a day. 

The dignitaries, wearing their 
finest robes and decorations, gathered 
at the railway station. Off the train 
came the Sultan—a _ prepossessing 
figure in garments of purple velvet 
and a turban of the snowiest white. 
After him came the members of his 
entourage, also splendidly capari- 
soned. 

The Mayor of Cambridge ten- 
dered a scroll of welcome and the 
party retired in dignity to the Town 
Hall, where champagne flowed freely. 
There followed a drive around the 
University and then the “royal ” 
party took a train back to London. 

That evening a touching memento 
arrived from the “ Sultan”. On the 
card Cole had written: “ The dorsal 
fin from the Sacred Shark of Zan- 
zibar—a token of everlasting remem- 

rance ”. 

The costumes were shipped back 
to the theatrical shop where they had 
been hired, and the boys returned to 
the routine of student life. The hoax 
was discovered at once, for the real 
Seltan had never left London, but 
Cole and his cronies escaped de- 
tection. 
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CONE of his closest friends, approach- 
ing matrimony, decided on an 

elaborate church ceremonial. Cole, 
he reasoned, wouldn’t try to disrupt 
a sacred proceeding with his pranks. 

Within the church the ceremony 
proceeded without a hitch. Cole him- 
self was the soul of dignity in one of 
the front pews. Bride and groom 
finally left the altar and emerged 
from the church. They stood on the 
steps while the crowd cheered, Then 
it happened. 

Screaming hysterically, a young 
woman dashed up the church steps. 
She was beautiful, voluptuous, and 
dressed to kill. She flung herself 
upon the _ petrified bridegroom, 
clasped him in her arms, showered 
his face with kisses and cried in the 
accents of a stricken soul: 

“ My beloved! If this thing must 
be, I want you to be happy, but 
always remember our years together, 
always remember that when she 
grows weary of you, I shall be wait- 
ing!” 

Another cry of deep-searing pain 
and she was gone—gone to a rendez- 
vous with William Horace De Vere 
Cole, from whom she collected her 


1E guest speaker was an hour late and the university 

audience was growing restless. The chairman, hoping 
to salvage the evening, whispered to a professor famed for 
his wit to get up and say a few words. 

The professor stepped up to the platform and, by way 
of breaking the ice, remarked: “I’ve just been asked by 
the chairman to come up here and say something funny.” 

A student in the back of the hall heckled: “ You'll tell 
us when you say it, won’t you?” 

The professor. riposted: “I'll tell you. The others will 


know.” 





Your American friend doesn’t mean it ! 


Pitfalls for the Unwary 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


- E sure you get a redcap to put 
B a sticker on your bag,” said my 
New York friend when I was 
leaving for Boston. It was only when 
I saw the porters with their redcaps 
and heard them offering their services 
by shouting: “Redcap,” “Redcap,” 
that I knew what she meant, a sticker 
being a label. 

I remember a friendly woman on 
a train. She was interested in my 
lecture tour and asked details of my 
next move. When I told her she said: 
“You can’t go on that commuters’ 
train, or stay in that hotel, it’s not for 
transients,” and again I was a second 
or two picking up the threads of an 
unfamiliar speech. 

The difficulty is mutual. There are 
times when we, too, are incomprehen- 
sible to Americans. I was always re- 
minding myself on the lecture plat- 
form that if I had a language diffi- 
culty in daily life, so indeed had my 
unfortunate audiences with me, 


N consideration for them, I slowed 

down to nearly half my normal rate 
of speech and I was careful with 
enunciation. Students discussing pre- 
vious speakers gave me my cue in 
this matter. Referring to an English- 
man with an Oxford accent, they told 
me they had not understood a word 
of what he said. 





E only barrier between 

English-speaking people and 
Americans is the English lan- 
guage. It is the same lan- 
guage, yet how different it is! 
In American usage the English 
language is extremely fluid and 
vital, in a process of constant 
change and evolution. 

On the other hand, words in 
England have changed their con- 
notation through the centuries 
and one is occasionally surprised 
to find in certain American 
States, just as in Ireland, words 
with an archaic meaning still 
attached to them. “ Braids” in- 
stead of “ plaits”, and “ faucet ” 
for “tap” are examples. 

I must confess that the differ- 
ence in the language was to me a 
disconcerting surprise. I was pre- 
pared for the strange accent, even 
a difficult accent, but there were 
times when a whole sequence of 
sentences were spoken to me and 
I had not the faintest idea what 
they meant. 


—ALICE CURTAYNE. 











‘THERE is the further difficulty that 

slang is in many cases elevated 
into the language proper. All over 
Boston, for example, I heard Arch- 
bishop Cushing described as “a great 


” 


guy”. I knew from the expression 
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and the tone of voice that the Bos- 
tonians were, in fact, expressing the 
highest esteem and regard for their 
prelate, though the actual words 
might not immediately convey that 
fact to Irish ears. 

If an American says: “I am put- 
ting in a plug for you,” he does not 
agree that he is using a slang expres- 
sion for “ praise ”. He believes he is 


speaking good English. 

In the case of expressions that 
usage has incorporated into language, 
he is not pleased if your grin suggests 
that he is talking slang. 


[ REMEMBER being introduced to a 

lady in the lobby of a Detroit 
hotel. She said at once in a radiant, 
almost a gushing, manner: “Oh, I 
should so love to visit with you.” I 
tried not to show that I was slightly 
nonplussed at the notion that she 
should come to my distant home. We 
sat down together on a couch and, as 
the conversation proceeded, I realised 
she wanted that and no more. “To 
visit with you,” in her language, 
simply meant to have a chat. 

There is a pitfall in many such 
innocent phrases and the misunder- 
standings that can follow attaching 
different shapes of meaning to them 
are legion. 

I was once walking in a college 
campus with an Irish novice who was 
recounting to me the comedies that 
followed her misunderstanding of the 
language when she first came to that 
college. Just then the English profes- 
sor came along and asked her what 
about her essay. She told him 
she had given it up. The professor 
looked annoyed and reminded her 
that, when she had complained of 
the difficulty of this essay, he had 


told her to have a good try. The 
novice persisted that she really did 
have a good try. 

The professor said disgustedly that 
even the poorest essay would be 
better than giving it up. And at long 
last the student caught on and said: 
“Tt is a poor essay, sir, but I did my 
best with it before I handed it in.” 


‘THE professor beamed at this point 

and explained that, to Americans, 
“give it up” means “abandon”. 
“What we say,” he concluded, “ is 
‘turn it in’.” 

The word “mean” is another pit- 
fall for the unwary. To us, the 
accepted meaning of this word is 
“miserly” or “ niggardly ”. But the 
American attaches a totally different 
meaning to it. If he has an outburst 
of bad temper (which rarely happens 
because he is both benevolent and 
controlled), anyhow, if he thinks his 
manners lacked restraint, he apolo- 
gises by saying: “I’m sorry I was 
sO mean.” 

He also uses this word in the sense 
of restricted. He will say, for in- 
stance: “I’m sorry I can’t give that 
wedding breakfast for my niece in my 
apartment because it’s too mean.” He 
says this when he and all the com- 
pany know that his apartment is 
crammed with objets d’art, because 
he applies the word to his space and 
to nothing else. 

The simplification of spelling is 
known to most readers through the 
diffusion of American magazines and 
books in this country. 

It now goes much further than 
rendering “labour” as “labor”, 
“througn” as “thru”, “ plough” as 
“ plow”, and so forth. I saw a notice 
in one of the buildings in Michigan 


, 
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State University at Ann Arbor, read- 
ing as follows: “ Dancing to-nite 
at 8. U must be there.” This univer- 
sity is in the spearhead of the move- 
for simplifying the language 
through the work of one of the col- 
lege faculty, Dr. Charles C. Fries, 
whose book, The Structure of Eng- 
lish, was well received in American 
educational circles. 


ment 


[>®- Fries wants to eliminate English 

grammar as we understand it. He 
has invented a method of grouping 
words into categories and he substi- 
tutes this method for analysis and 
parsing. His method has been adopted 
in Michigan State University. An 
Italian friend of mine attending this 
college was unhappy about structural 
English. She had been teaching Eng- 
lish in Milan for twenty years before 
going to the States for a kind of re- 
fresher course. 

At Ann Arbor she was told: 

‘orget grammar.” As all her know- 
ledge of languages, as well as that of 
her adult pupils to whom she was 
returning was based on grammar 
she found it impossible to obey. 

The American prefers the statelier 
“do you have” to our “have you 
got”. He also calls a lift an eleva- 
tor, a hall an auditorium, car-wash- 
ing auto-laundry, a page-boy a bell 
hop, an invalid a shut-in, sale day 
budget day, and he is prepared to 
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MERICANS have a genius for 

coining words. The latest is 
“ Bafflegab”, a term for official 
jargon which has been defined 
as multiloquence characterised by 
consummate interfusion of cir- 
cumlocution or periphrasis, in- 
scrutability, incognisability and 
ether manifestations of abstruse 
expatiation commonly utilised for 
promulgations implementing pro- 
crustean determinations by gov- 
ernmental bodies. 


—Irish News. 











argue that his terms are more exact 
than ours. 

He has a picturesque and swift 
way of describing situations. Once, 
on a train in Kentucky, I discovered 
that my round-trip ticket was wrongly 
worded. According to the stamped 
legend on it, I was proceeding to 
New York, whereas my real destina- 
tion was Columbus, Ohio. 

The coloured porter brought it to 
my notice by wishing me a pleasant 
journey to New York, and when I 
answered doubtfully that I hoped I 
was going only to Columbus, he said 
cheerfully: “Sorry, ma’am, social 
error!” But he reported the matter 
nevertheless, for presently the con- 
ductor came along with the query: 
“ Are you the lady in the ticket fix?” 
And such was my train description 
for the rest of that journey. 


Gwe od 


MPDLE age is when you begin to exchange your emotions 


for symptoms. 


—Irvin S. Coss. 


HONEST statesmanship is the wise employment of individual 
meanness for the public good. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





Never had he seen faith declared with such fervour 


I Wanted to Laugh at 
Lough Derg 


BRIAN MURTOUGH 


HE party of Germans at the next 
"T epee in the Dublin restaurant 
was talking, with the assurance 
of the now socially acceptable, of 
hydrogen bombs and atomic energy. 

London was eighty-five turbo-prop 
minutes behind us, and ahead lay a 
journey into the past. 

We ate our steak atomic and straw- 
berries-and-hydivugen with a sense of 
urgency. It was to be our last square 
meal for seventy-two hours. 

Four and a half hours away on the 
other side of Ireland, reached by the 
Bundoran Express (which stops at a 
great number of small village stations), 
by double-decker bus and an outsize 
row-boat, lies a sombre and singu- 
larly unattractive lake. 

It is called Lough Derg, and it is 
sprinkled with numerous islands, only 
one of which is inhabited and then 
only for eleven weeks of the year. 


Tuils is Station Island—St. Patrick’s 

Purgatory—the scene of a religious 
pilgrimage for more than _ 1,000 
years. 

An average of 30,000 people—men 
and women, the aged and the young 
—annually spend the best part of 
three days on Station Island. 

The figure is insignificant put be- 
side the 100,000 who packed Wemb- 
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PEOPLE travel from all over the 

world to Lough Derg. There 
were Germans from Frankfurt, an 
old woman from New York, a 
man from the heat of California. 
Every person in Dublin I talked 
to seemed to have been there— 
including the stewardess on the 
airliner. 

What do they get from their 
pilgrimage? Each one something 
different. 

For myself, I found a peace 
of mind and clarity of thought 
I’d not known for a long time. 

That first dreadful night, I 
vowed that I would never be so 
daft as to do this thing again. 
But when I left Lough Derg I 
felt refreshed. 

They were certainly three of 
the most gruelling days I have 
ever known. 











ley Stadium for Billy Graham’s final 
London rally. 

But Dr. Graham’s immense con- 
gregation did not go bare-footed and 
without food, did not spend about 
thirty-six hours without sleep, did 
not submit themselves to the cold 
winds and rainfalls of Lough Derg. 

There were 600 pilgrims on the 
island when we arrived, a not excep- 
tional number for its area of one and 
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48 
a half acres, most of which is occupied 
by a large modern octagonal basilica, 
one of the few churches in Ireland to 
have beauty and simplicity in design. 


"THE first thing we did was to re- 

move our shoes and socks before 
starting a series of religious exercises 
which were to go on almost non-stop 
until eight o'clock the following 
morning. 

Some of the exercises were con- 
ducted—individually—im the open. 
They included several visits to the 
oratories which have been set up in 
the ruins of six tiny beehive cells, 
once the homes of hermits. 

The way around these cells is 
strewn with sharp stones and chunks 
of rock set at an angle, which make 
walking not only painful but difficult 
as well. 

The pilgrim is always being jostled 
in these small and overcrowded 
spaces. And until he gets used to it, 
he is constantly offended by the sight 
of unlovely and quickly dirty feet. 

The young women—and there are 
many—who come to Lough Derg 
lose much of their attractiveness when 
they shed their nylons. The Dublin 
businessmen and the priests acquire 
a ridiculous look as they tread their 
way gingerly over the jagged stones. 


‘Tar is all part of the purgatory— 

the stripping of man of his sense 
of dignity and the substitution of a 
common humility. 

At times, as I prayed, I wanted to 
laugh. At others, I asked myself bit- 
terly what, in the name of Heaven, 
I was doing in this bleak and re- 
morseless spot. 

And then I would see an old, old 
woman, her legs disfigured with vari- 
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cose veins, her sore feet an angry red 
—and her face alight with peace. 

When night falls on that first day 
among the lonely Donegal hills, pur- 
gatory really begins. Most of it is 
spent in the church, with intervals 
during which the pilgrims may go 
out into the air. 


OU must stay awake all through 

this night, and yet the services are 
seemingly designed to send you to 
sleep. 

They consist of the repetition, hour 
after hour, of the same prayers. 

The voices drone on and on and 
soon it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the words. 

By the time the dawn pales the 
church windows the vigil has become 
a matter of physical pain. It hits one 
savagely across the shoulders, sears 
the eyeballs, cramps the muscles of 
the legs. 

And there is no breakfast to look 
forward to, no bed until 9.30 the 
coming night. 

Some compassion still remains. 
Smoking is allowed and women may 
keep their make-up . . . perhaps two 
of the factors which make Lough 
Derg possible in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

You eat on Lough Derg—one meal 
a day. Black tea. Dry toast, bread 
and a flat, hard oat biscuit a dog 
would have difficulty in swallowing. 


‘Fue first day and night has been 

spent mostly in organised prayer. 
The day ahead, except for short ser- 
vices, is left to the pilgrim, with the 
one condition that he must not go to 
sleep. 

So we sat around, using the infre- 
quent sun as though it were shining 





on us on the Riviera. And we talked 
of food, of the meals we would have 
when we got back home. 

The women exchanged recipes. 
The men remembered the grills and 
the roasts they'd had in more com- 
fortable circumstances. 

In this way, the day, which 
had seemed unending when the dawn 
broke, quickly passed and we went 
off to our beds—hard beds, but with 
sheets and blankets. 

The third day began at six o’clock. 
By eleven the services were over and 
we were rowed back to the mainland, 
still pledged to fast until midnight. 
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[7 was like being let out of school. 

We were gay and awake and 
happier, perhaps, than ever before in 
our lives. We felt that we had 
achieved something, conquered some- 
thing, if only ourselves and if only 
for a short time. 

Our shoes felt wonderful, the 
ankles of the girls looked trim and 
neat again. The world to which we 
were returning seemed a kindlier 
place. 

There was only one immediate 
disillusionment ahead—the first plate 
of bacon and eggs at midnight tasted 
like ashes. 


lene! 
bed 


Where there are Irish in the Press group, there is bound to 
be laughter 


Fun In Fleet Street 


BOURKE MacWILLIAM 


OMEONE once described Fleet 

Street as the shortest distance 

between two pubs. He was a 
cynic, an Irishman and an authority 
on pubs; he was also a newspaper 
man—indulging the newspaper man’s 
talent for laughing at himself. 

Not all the Irish in Fleet Street 
have been cynics. Not all of them 
have even been authorities on pubs. 
Almost all of them have been wits, 
and Fleet Street’s best safety valve 
for the debilitating pressures of sen- 
sational and synthetic news values. 

Anthony Praga, a generous friend 
to Irish writers when book critic of 
the Sunday Express, is one of these. 


Son of a Hungarian artist and a 
Nugent of Cork, he has adopted his 
mother’s country as his own: and 
become more Irish than we Irish 
ourselves. 


[FDvstiner Jimmy Dunn of the Daily 

Mail, himself a Fleet Street legend 
in his lifetime and father of columnists 
Cyril of the Observer and Denis of 
Kemsley Newspapers, recorded one 
example of Praga’s “ bite ”—his com- 
ment on a sub-editor’s swollen-headed 
son: “The trouble with that young 
man is that he was born with a silver 
spike in his mouth.” 

Even better was his shattering of a 
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colleague, better known for his office 
intrigue than his journalism. 

The Machiavellian was holding 
long-winded court in Ye Olde 
Cheshire Cheese, the famous chop 
house that was once the haunt of 
Dickens and Dr. Johnson. He finished 
one boring tirade and was embarking 
on another. “When I was up at 
Cambridge . . .” he began. 

Praga, almost asleep in a corner, 
opened one eye and fixed him wearily. 

“What were you doing there, old 
man?” he sighed. “ Seeing your chief 
wrangler?” 


ANOTHER of Praga’s encounters was 

with a newspaper pal whose pet 
aversion was God, whose existence 
he denied with a fanatical zeal. His 
parry with Praga came to an abrupt 
end when Tony pointed out that if 
God didn’t exist He couldn’t be 
attacked. And accused the militant 
agnostic of being “infuriated by his 
own vacuum”! 

Praga was rarely bested in these 
barbed battles, whose apparent fero- 
city cloaks the give-and-take spirit 
of Fleet Street. 

This tradition was exemplified by 
Wexford man Duncan Webb and 
Hannan (“ Pope ”) Swaffer when they 
crossed swords over some point of 
newspaper cthics. 

Webb was then news editor of 
the Daily Graphic and his scathing 
summing-up was: “I don’t mind 
them making Swaff the Pope of Fleet 
Street. What I object to is his assum- 
ing the Divine Right of Infallibility.” 

Today he is Swaffer’s colleague oa 
The People, and his firm friend. 


CRIPT-WRITER and reporter E. 
Brooke Sullevan was another Irish 
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resident in the Street of Ink whose 
sense of humour might well have 
been turned to account by some far- 
seeing editor. 

One of Sullevan’s most quoted 
cracks was used to silence the resi- 
dent bore in a popular Fleet Street 
hostelry. 

A painfully pronounced stammer 
didn’t deter the boring one from 
holding the floor on any and every 
occasion. Until the evening Brooke 
cut short his stuttering stampede 
with: “ You know, the trouble with 
you, old boy, is that you’re an im- 
pediment in everybody else’s speech.” 

Sullevan could also turn a neat 
trick on the practical plane. An ex- 
tremely unpopular news editor dis- 
covered, when he arrived at the office 
one morning, that a full-scale sub- 
scription list was under way to make 
him a presentation of Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. 


ARRY ALLIGHAN of Waterford, 

former Daily Mail political com- 
mentator and Labour M.P. for 
Gravesend, and now a publisher in 
South Africa, was another whose Irish 
wit added sparkle to the workaday 
fun in Fleet Street. 

Asked, while home on holiday, if he 
had met a protégé of his, a columnist 
who had been covering the British 
Royal Family’s colonial tour from a 
“ My friend, the Queen,” angle, as 
though he were one of the party, 
Garry stroked his chin. 

“No,” he said, “no, I didn’t. As 
a matter of fact, I was afraid to face 
him. I’m a peasant about those 
things, you know. I wouldn’t have 
known whether to stand to attention 
or curtsey!” 








The Enchantment of 
Earl Gerald 


PATRICK KENNEDY 


N old times in Ireland there was 
a great man of the Fitzgeralds. 
The name on him was Gerald, but 


I 


the Irish, that always had a great 


liking for the family, called him 
Gearoidh Jarla (Earl Gerald). He had 
a great castle or rath at Mullymast 
(Mullaghmast); and whenever the 
English Government were striving 
to put some wrong on the country, 
he was always the man that stood 
up for it. 

Along with being a great leader in 
a fight, and very skilful at all 
weapons, he was deep in the black 
art, and could change himself into 
whatever shape he pleased. His lady 
knew that he had this power, and 
often asked him to let her into some 
of his secrets, but he would never 
gratify her. 


From Irish Sagas and Folk-tales. 


She wanted particularly to see him 
in some strange shape, but he put 
her off and off on one pretence or 
other. But she wouldn’t be a woman 
if she hadn’t perseverance; and so at 
last he let her know that if she took 
the least fright while he’d be out of 
his natural form he would never re- 
cover it till many generations of men 
would be under the mould. 

“Oh! She wouldn’t be a fit wife 
for Gearoidh Iarla if she could be 
easily frightened. Let him but gratify 
her in this whim, and he’d see what 
a hero she was!” 


So, one beautiful summer evening, 

as they were sitting m_ their 
grand drawingroom, he turned his 
face away from her and muttered 
some words, and while you’d wink 
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he was clever and clean out of sight, 
and a lovely goldfinch was flying 
about the room. 

The lady, as courageous as she 
thought herself, was a little startled, 
but she held her own pretty well, 
especially when he came and perched 
on her shoulder, and shook his 
wings, and put his little beak to her 
lips, and whistled the delightfulest 
tune you ever heard. Well, he flew 
in circles round the room, and 
played hide and go seek with his 
lady, and flew out imto the garden, 
and flew back again, and lay down 
in her lap as if he was asleep, and 
jumped up again. 


WELL, when the thing had lasted 

long enough to satisfy both, he took 
one flight more into the open air; 
but by my word he was soon on his 
return. He flew right into his lady’s 
bosom, and the next moment a fierce 
hawk was after him. The wife gave 
one loud scream, though there was 
no need, for the wild bird came in 
like an arrow, and struck against a 
table with such force that the life 
was dashed out of him. She turned 
her eyes from his quivering body to 
where she saw the goldfinch an 
instant before, but neither goldfinch 
nor Earl Gerald did she ever lay eyes 
on again. 


(NCE every seven years the Earl 

rides round the Curragh of Kil- 
dare on a steed, whose silver shoes 
were half an inch thick the time he 
disappeared; and when these shoes 
are worn as thin as a cat’s ear he 
will be restored to the society of 
living men, fight a great battle with 
the English, and reign king of 
Ireland for two-score years. 
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Himself and his warriors are now 
sleeping in a long cavern under the 
Rath of Mullaghmast. There is a 
table running along through the 
middle of the cave. The Earl is 
sitting at the head, and his troopers 
down along in complete armour 
both sides of the table, and their 
heads resting on it. Their horses, 
saddled and bridied, are standing 
behind their masters in their stalls 
at each side; and when the day 
comes, the miller’s son that’s to be 
born with six fingers on each hand 
will blow his trumpet, and the horses 
will stamp and whinny, and the 
knights awake and mount their 
steeds, and go forth to battle. 


SOME night that happens once in 

every seven years, while the Earl 
is riding round the Curragh, the 
entrance may be seen by anyone 
chancing to pass by. 

About 100 years ago a_ horse- 
dealer that was late abroad and a 
little drunk, saw the lighted cavern, 
and went in. The lights, and still- 
ness, and the sight of the men in 
armour, cowed him a good deal, and 
he became sober. His hands began 
to tremble, and he let a bridle fall 
on the pavement. The sound of the 
bit echoed through the long cave, 
and one of the warriors that was 
next him lifted his head a little, and 
said, in a deep, hoarse voice: “ Is 
it time yet?” 

He had the wit to say: “ Not yet, 
but soon will.” 

The heavy helmet sank down on 
the table. 

The horse-dealer made the best of 
his way out, and J never heard of 
any other one having got the same 
opportunity. 








® Humour is where you find it 











HORSE WALKED OUT ON THE PITCH 

where footballers were preparing 
for the All-Ireland Final. He asked 
if he could be given a trial. Not wish- 
ing to be discourteous the trainer 
told him to show what he could do. 
The horse caught every ball that 
came his way, taking them down 
from over everybody else’s head. 

“Let’s see if he can kick as well 
as he can catch,” said the trainer. 

So they placed a few balls around 
the field from the fifty-yards line to 
half way. 

The horse sent every one of them 
straight over the bar. 

“Good, very good,” said the 
trainer. “ Now there’s just one thing 
more. Can you run?” 

At that the horse dropped his head 
despondently. “Sir,” he said sadly, 
“if I could run I wouldn’t be here. 
I'd be at the Curragh.” 

—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 


Always With Us 

A PRIEST SAW A MAN BREAKING A 
pile of stones. He said: “ Well, 

that pile doesn’t seem to be growing 

smaller.” 

The man answered: “ No! Those 
stones are like the Ten Command- 
ments. You can go on breaking them, 
but you can’t get rid of them.” 


A GALWAY FISHERMAN GOT SUCH A 
reputation for stretching the truth 
that he bought a pair of scales and 


insisted on weighing every fish he 
caught, in the presence of a witness. 
One-day a doctor borrowed the 
fisherman’s scales to weigh a new- 
born baby. The baby weighed fifty 
pounds. 


Poet and Parsnips 

N AMERICAN, UPON BEING INTRO- 

duced to me in Paris, and being 
told I was from Dublin, asked me if 
I had known James Joyce. I regretted 
that I did not have that henour, but 
told him that my mother had cooked 
a meal for W. B. Yeats in Madame 
MacBride’s house in Stephen’s Green, 
and that the poet turned up his nose 
to the parsnips. 

“He did not like parsnips?” said 
the American, reaching for a 
book. “ You’re sure this is factual?” 

“It is to be hoped,” I replied, 
“that you are not calling my mother 
a liar.” 

“No, no, of course not. But she 
might have been mistaken. Maybe it 
was carrots,” he added, hastily. 

“You must think I’m a right thick 
to have a mother that can’t tell a 
carrot from a parsnip.” 

“No, certainly not. I’m sure you 
wouldn’t. I mean I’m sure she could. 
But this is very important.” He wrote 
in the book. “Parsnips, attitude of 
Yeats to.” “And you say he didn’t 
like Stephen’s Greens, either. Now, 
what sort of vegetable are they?” 

—BRENDAN BEHAN. 


note- 
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A MAN GOT OFF A TRAIN AT PorRTA- 
down one day, green in the face. 
A friend asked him what was wrong. 

“ Train sickness,” said the traveller. 
“I’m always deathly sick when I ride 
backwards on a train.” 

“Why didn’t you ask the man sit- 
ting opposite you to change with 
you?” asked the friend. 

“TI thought of that,” said the 
traveller, “ but there wasn’t anybody 
there.” 


In For a Penny... 


MUNSTER WIDOW HAD NINE 
daughters and was anxious to 
get them married. She put an adver- 
tisement in the local paper to the 
effect that she offered a dowry with 
each of her girls. 
A farmer, advanced in age, called. 


oe &”” « 
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The old woman started off by telling 
him that Mary was twenty-one and 
that there was {100 going with her. 
She doubled the sum up to the sixth 
daughter who, she said, was in her 
fifties. 

The old farmer listened intently 
and when the old lady had finished, 
thought for a moment, then asked: 
“Would ye have anything around 
eighty, ma’am?” 

—Limerick Echo. 


De Fide 


Pprvs X, ALWAYS GOOD-HUMOURED, 

noticed a massively built woman 
energetically elbowing her way for- 
ward in an effort to gain a position in 
the front row of the Vatican audience. 
The Pontiff watched her for a 
moment. His eyes twinkled; then he 





* Keep him in bed, give him plenty of bicarbonate and .. « 
some cooking lessons.” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 





were not allowed out. 


asked, tearfully. 
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disappear!” 
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smiled at her and said: “My 
daughter, it is certainly true that faith 
moves mountains.” 


DUBLIN MAN WAS SEATED AT A 
dinner-table next to a very charm- 
ing woman. He had never met her 
before, and had not been introduced, 
and for want of something better to 
say to open up a conversation he re- 
ferred to someone he saw at the far 
end of the room and whom he knew. 

“See that man down there?” 

“Yes,” said the lady. 

“TI hate him!” 

In righteous indignation she said: 
“I beg your pardon. He is my hus- 
band.” 

And he said: 
why I hate him.” 


“ Madam, that is 


FYE WAS A GENUINE TEMPERANCE 
enthusiast. Unfortunately his face 
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Disappearing Trick 
A FATHER and his small son were visiting the Dublin Zoo. As they 
stood before the lion’s cage, the youngster asked why the animals 


“ Because they are wild beasts,” his father explained. “If they 
were not kept in cages, they would eat people.” 
The little fellow looked at the lion and then at his father. Then he 


“ Daddy, if that lion got out of the cage and ate you up, what 
number bus would I have to take to get home?” 


MAN in full evening dress entered Stephen’s Green early one 
morning, followed by two pink elephants, 
lavender giraffe, amd forty spotted mice. 

When he noticed this motley troupe he tried to wave them away, 
but they continued to trot along behind him. 

He paused several times, looked back, and cried: “Shoo, all of 
you.” But in vain! The fantastic company crowded in his wake, 
jostling each other and treading on his heels. 

At Grafton Street the man stopped dead, faced them and said in 
a loud, fierce voice: “ Now then, all of you . . 
don’t leave me alone [ll take two aspirins and make you all 


< 


wal 


ten blue cats, a 


. get this—if you 
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belied him, and gave rise to doubts 
in people’s minds. At the end of the 
lecture he squared his shoulders and 
prepared to drive home his main 
point. 

“TI have lived here all my life,” he 
said. “In this town there are fifty 
public houses, and I am proud to 
say that I have never been in one of 
them.” 

He paused to let his point sink in. 
Then a voice from the back of the 
hall asked : 

“Which one is that?” 

—The Advocate. 


UST AFTER RICHARD BrINSLEY 

Sheridan had taken a new house, 
he met Lord Guilford, to whom he 
said: “ Well, all will now go on like 
clockwork.” “Ay,” said his Lord- 
ship (to whom he owed moncy), 
“tick, tick!” 





West Point hero from Tipperary 


He Coached 


Eisenhower 


A. W. PARSONS 


“\ILM stars and cameramen have 
been swarming over West Point, 
the U.S. Military Academy—and 

all in honour of a Tipperary man. 

The life story of Sergeant Martin 

Maher, an instructor who became a 
famous army “institution”, was being 
turned into a Columbia movie called 
The Long Grey Line. 
Tyrone Power is 
Maureen O’Hara his 


the sergeant, 
wife. Harry 


Carey, jun., has the réle of Cadet, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

And white-haired retired Techni- 
cal-Sergeant Maher has been visiting 
them on location talking to the people 
who will act his own life on the 
screen. 


AHER, born in  Ballycrins, Co. 

Tipperary, in 1876, left Ireland 
hastily when he was twenty, after a 
difference of opinion which left a 
local landowner sprawled in a gutter 
at Roscrea. 

His brother, Joe, was already in 
the U.S. Army, stationed at West 
Point, so Martin went there, too, and 
got a job as a waiter in the mess-hall. 

After twenty-one months of “lug- 
ging dishes up and down”, Maher 
decided to turn soldier himself and 
became a private in the Army Ser- 
vice Detachment at West Point. 

Then his father—who was to fall 
dead at the age of ninety-three after 
a long walk—joined him; so did three 


more brothers, two of whom also 
enlisted. 


ARTIN married in 1911 a “lovely 

lass who made us a very happy 
home”, Miss Mary O’Donnell, from 
Meenecreave, in Co. Donegal. He 
met Mary, who died in 1948, while 
she was working in the house of a 
West Point officer. 

When Maher first went to West 
Point he was warned to stay away 
from Colonel J. Koehler, master of 
the sword (i.e., Chief of Physical 
Training), a massive and formidably 
moustached man of commanding 
presence. Colonel Koehler, he was 
told, would “make a grizzly bear 
look charming ”. 

But he found the Colonel less for- 
midable than his reputation, and 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 





HE COACHED 


eventually was detailed to work in 
the gymnasium. 

The Colonel, a good friend, even 
“covered up” fer his handyman 
when Martin made his first acquaint- 
ance with a “high quality beer” 
known as champagne, and drank 
three quarts of it. 


ONE day in 1908, Colonel Koehler 

told Maher he believed he could 
make a swimming instructor of him. 
After three days of trying to teach 
him to swim the Colonel gave up, but 
decided that he liked the way Maher 
recited the instruction, so he got the 
job. 

After that, for thirty-five years 
Maher taught swimming to cadets, 
without ever becoming a swimmer 
himself. In fact, he only once, when 
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he couldn’t avoid it, went into the 
water. 

From then on Maher’s career was 
set. All the famous generals, when 
cadets, passed through his hands and 
remained his friends afterwards. 

When he wrote a book called 
Bringing up the Brass, General 
Eisenhower broke his rule not td 
write forewords. 

An oil painting of him was hung 
in the gymnasium, and when he re- 
tired in 1946 a parade was held in his 
honour and General Maxwell Taylor, 
then Superintendent, issued a general 
order saying: “ During his time at 
West Point ‘ Marty’ has been known 
and loved by generations of cadets. 
He has acquired a circle of friends in 
and out of the army virtually with- 
out parallel.” 





“He is having a grind for a scholarship at an American university.” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion, 





Birth of a university 


Dr. Newman’s Young Men 


DR. THOMAS WALL, M.A. 


HEN the Catholic University 
Ws. Ireland opened its halls in 

the auturnn of 1854, its first 
rector, Dr. Newman, was not unduly 
discouraged by the small number of 
students who presented themselves 
for admission. And he bade the little 
group of fifteen freshmen not to be 
dispirited by their fewness; the fewer 
they were now the larger would their 
share of honour be when the great 
work upon which they were engaged 
—the founding of a wuniversity— 
should, in the course of years, have 
grown to its full magnitude. 

It must have been gratifying to 
those young students to have been 
addressed thus as men by their 
famous rector, and to have been thus 
associated with himself as co-founders 
of the university; for they were no 
more than boys at the time. The 
normal age for entrance to the uni- 
versity was sixteen years. 


Wit the years the number of 

students in the university in- 
creased, but few in Ireland could 
afford the expenditure of time and 
money entailed in achieving a dis- 
tinction for which there was no re- 
cognition by the State. Amongst 
those who could, and who were 
happy to receive what was called 
“an English education” in congenial 
surroundings, were some youths of 
high family and station from abroad. 


Their coming to his own house in 
Harcourt Street was hailed by New- 
man as an act of homage to the 
infant university. There were two 
princes, Charles and Edouard de 
Ligne; the French vicomte, Louis de 
Vaulchier; the Polish count, Eticnne 
Zamoyski, and the Irish baronet, Sir 
Reginald Barnewall. There were also 
in the rector’s house, St. Mary’s, 
Sefior José Manuel Farfan and Sefior 
Ernesto O’ Meagher, scion of an exiled 
Irish family. 

Amongst the untitled gentlemen 
were some of ample means who could 
afford to pursue a liberal education 
and indulge certain social preten- 
sions. One student would not hurry 
his pace in public, even under pour- 
ing rain, “lest those grocers and 
tradesmen might think he had some- 
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to be skilled with the cue. 





ATHER FERGAL McGraTH has given an account of the solicitude 
which drove Dr. Newman, on borrowed money, to provide a 

billiard-room. The youths were taking to the billiard-t2bles in Daw- 
son’s Lane and therey though the proprietor was a good Catholic, 
they might form undesirable acquaintances or hear betting news. 

So he converted one of the stables at the back of No. 86 Harcourt 
Street into a billiard-room and here the youths disported themselves 
to their hearts’ content and were amused at the sight of one of 
their professors, a scientific man who knew all abou angles of 
incidence and reflection, and thought he could apply his knowledge 
to billiards, being easily outplayed by a raw student who happened 








thing to do”. Another spent his 
afternoons with Sir Bernard Burke 
in the Birmingham Tower, tracing 
his genealogy and eventually discover- 
ing to his dismay that there should 
be a bend sinister on the family 
shield. 

The less well-off student, if he had 
ability and industry, was helped 
along in his course through the school 
of Philosophy and Letters by exhibi- 
tions, burses and prizes. From 1854 
to 1859, four exhibitions were offered 
to competition at the commencement 
of each session, two for classics, and 
two for mathematics, 


WILLiAM J. Watsu, afterwards 

Archbishop of Dublin, who en- 
tered the university at the age of 
fifteen in 1856, won one of the mathe- 
matical exhibitions, value £25 for two 
years. And a gracious act of the open- 
ing university was to grant Daniel 
John O’Connell an exhibition for four 
years “for the memory of his illus- 
trious grandfather ”. 

An amiable and promising youth, 
he met an early death in a squall 
while cruising alone outside Dun 
Laoghaire harbour, almost within 
hearing of his friends, 


Jo promote a spirit of emulation 

between the three houses of the 
university as well as between its in- 
dividual members, a number of 
prizes of £5 each were offered yearly. 
The subjects for these competitions 
in prose and verse were selected, with 
the approbation of the rector, in July, 
before the students dispersed for the 
long vacation, and the compositions 
were submitted to the rector on their 
return in November. They were 
bound in honour to offer only what 
was bona fide the results of their own 
labours. 

The English essay in 1856 was on 
the influence of Ireland on English 
schools before the Norman conquest. 

The prize was won by a brilliant 
student of St. Patrick’s House, 
Augustus Henry Keane, a youth of 
diminutive but elegant appearance, 
described by his contemporary, John 
Augustus O’Shea, as “a cyclopedia 
on two legs, a sort of duodecimo 
Crichton”. He afterwards became a 
renowned orientalist and professor of 
Hindustani in University College, 
London, 


‘THE debating society of the univer- 
sity was under the special patron- 
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age of the rector. It was called the 
“ Historical, Literary and Atsthetical 
Society ” and its meetings were held 
on Monday evenings in a basement 
room, 

To enforce the rules of the society, 
there was a Draconian system of 
fines. British politics of the last fifty 
years were strictly vetoed; perhaps 
that was as well, wrote O’Shea, 
“there were so many slumbering 
elements there which might easily 
have been stirred into discordant 
wakefulness ”. 

Members were required to come 
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in cap and gown; and no member 
was allowed “to cover his head, eat, 
smoke, whistle, sing, use a cane or 
umbrella, wear top-boots, a mackin- 
tosh, a dressing-gown or slippers, at 
any mecting ”. 

The evasion of this rule is known 
to have given rise to some hilarity at 
early meetings. Ir was not uncommon 
for a late-comer to arrive in white 
cords and scarlet jacket fresh from 
the hunting-fields of Meath and Kil- 
dare. The irrepressible Pole, Etienne 
Zamoyski, who used to hunt with the 
Ward Union, was a frequent offender. 





same tine. 


“Going up.” 


ing you.” 


Radio Parables 
WAS in a lift in a department store. I was shopping on 
the fifth floor, and I wanted to go to the sixth. I stepped 
into the elevator and several other passengers entered at the 


Just as the lift was about to start, the operator said: 


Some woman rushed out madly, saying: “I don’t want 
to go up, I want to go down.” 

Then turning to me—I do not know why she picked on 
me—she said: “I did not think I could go wrong follow- 


I said: “ Madam, I only take people up, not down.” 


TRAMP came to a farmer one day and asked for a little 
work. The farmer said: “ 


You go down to the base- 


ment. There you will find a number of potatoes. I want 
you to put them into three piles. Put all of the good ones in 
one pile, all of the bad ones in another pile, and then in 
the middle you can put those that are just half bad and 
half good. 

About an hour later the tramp said to the farmer: “I 
don’t want the job. It drives me crazy making decisions.” 


A ltte boy asked his mother: “ May I have another 
piece of cake?” 
The mother said: “ You have already had eight pieces.” 
“I know, mother, but just let me have one more piece, 
please, please, please.” 
And the mother said: “All right.” 
The little boy said: “ You haven’t any will power at all, 


have you?” —BisHor Futton J. SHEEN. 

















—— - . 
; It's a Long Way to Tipperary 


N Englishman (for such there 
Aun are, hiding in the heather 

and hoping that, if they are 
found, they will be let off with a 
caution on pleading a Scottish, Welsh 
or Irish grandmother) had a Union 
Jack put on his table in a restaurant 
in Vienna the other day. The compli- 
ment was followed by a roving vio- 
linist playing in his honour the first 
bars of Tipperary. 

Being humble, as becomes a mere 
Englishman, he was flattered, but he 
could not help feeling a little puzzled 
as he recalled that not so long ago 
the same period tune had been struck 
up in Paris as a polite recognition of 
his nationality. Tipperary, for him, 
seemed more definitely remote than 
a call to pack up his troubles in his 
old kit bag and to smile, smile, smile. 
But, apparently, in France and in 
Austria they order these matters 
better. 

Yet in the Celtic-conquered corner 
of an island once belonging to John 
Bull, the Association of Tipperary- 
men in London have been told by 
one of their spokesmen that the Irish 
exiled in Britain are sufferers from 
that fashionable epidemic—an in- 
feriority complex. Their brogue labels 
them as foreign; they do not get the 
break they deserve. 


s the occasion of the lament was 
a festivity to celebrate a hurling 
match at Mitcham, it is permissible 
to hope that some of the Irish lan- 
guishing in England are not so self- 
conscious about their way of speak- 
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ing as to keep tongue-tied on the 
touch-line. 

At any rate, it is hard to believe 
that a dangerous advance by the men 
from Kilkenny was watched in a 
silence imposed by the hostility of 
the Surrey environment. Any inhibi- 
tions that are weighing these exiles 
down may be made lighter by sym- 
pathy for their poor hosts. 

They, whatever brand of English 
they use, are pounced upon by one 
another or by foreigners. If they 
lapse into standard speech, they are 
laughed out of court for affecting the 
ridiculous Oxford accent. If their 
vowels are Cockney or North- 
country, they become objects of pity 
to well-wishers who assert that they 
will never get on in the world. How 
much safer to come as invaders from 
over one or other of the borders. 


You are then never in danger of 

saying “English” when you should 
have said “British”. “English” you 
will recognise, instinctively, as being 
tantamount to a naughty word. Why 
it has been tolerated for so long to 
describe a group of rapidly diverging 
languages, spoken up and down the 
Commonwealth and in America, 
needs explanation. 

One day, no doubt, it will be im- 
proved upon—perhaps by “ Ameri- 
celt”. There may be a long way to 
go, but Tipperarymen should take 
heart. The only people with an excuse 
for an inferiority complex are the 
English. That they do nothing of the 
sort is another matter, 


From The Times, London 





I was making my usual round of the Dublin hotels, trying 
to fill a daily column, for the twentieth time, with the news 
that the Duke of Glue had left his seat in County Cork for 
his villa on the Riviera, when a passing waiter, with a tea- 
trolley, told me that the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo had departed from Dublin three days before, bound 
for the Aran Islands, there to polish up his Irish. I rang my 
office. I gave them the outline. “It’s probably a big trade 
merger,” I said, and ran for the Galway train. 


A Touch of the Sun 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


ORNING saw me on the Dun 

Aengus, outward bound for the 

islands at the mouth of Galway 
Bay. And who should I run into on 
the boat deck but Desmond Cooney, 
known far and wide as the retired 
medical student. 

Cooney’s father died in 
leaving him {£5 a week, “while 
he remained a medical student.” 
Cooney, sensibly, had never taken an 
exam. nor had his name removed 
from the books of Trinity College, 
and had lived in comparative 
affluence ever since. 

I was about to pass the time of day 
with him when I was intercepted by 
a thin, dispirited girl with white lace 
gloves, a black hat, and a flowered 
cotton dress. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she said, “if I 
was you I’d let him alone.” 

“I’m only going to shake hands 
with him,” I said. “I’m not going to 
throw him into the sea.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the girl, 
“but I’m Nurse Cassidy, and me 
orders is he’s to be left alone.” 


1927, 


Cooney, leaning over the rail, 
looked normal. As thin as a stick and 
the colour of cheese, but as normal 
as he was ever likely to get. 

“ What’s the matter with him?” I 
said. 


Nurse Cassipy looked round 

cautiously. “ His brains have gev 
out,” she whispered. “ He’s not been 
treatin’ himself right at all. Dr. 
McGilligan’s told me to take him 
over to the islands for the day. He 
says the blow’ll do him good.” 
Nurse Cassidy swallowed a couple 
of times. “He was took in last 
week,” she said, “ with the spirits 
runnin’ out of him.” 

I kept well clear of Cooney for 
the rest of the voyage. This was no 
time for fooling about. 

We berthed at Kilronan, and 
there, from the driver of an out- 
side car, I learned that my quarry— 
or, at least, “a little foreigner fella, 
with a cap on him ”—might be in 
residence at Major Mortished’s hotel. 

The hotel was three white cottages 


From Patrick Campbell’s Omnibus (London: Hulton Press. 12/6). 





A TOUCH OF THE SUN 


put together, on the shores of a 
sandy bay. A pleasant spot, save for 
a gaunt figure in  bathing-trunks 
bending over a wood fire, built on 
top of a kind of concrete grotto on 
the edge of the beach. As I arrived 
this figure leaped to its feet, threw 
out its arms, and cried in a loud, 
menacing voice: “Sun—be thou 
burning hot, and eat up all the 
clouds in the sky!” 

I looked at the driver of the car, 
wondering what might be going on. 
At that moment the figure in the 
bathing-trunks turned round. 

“Welcome, O traveller,” said 
Major Mortished. “ Come, and be 
ye refreshed.” He had gold-rimmed 
glasses, and no hair, and he was an 
even mahogany colour all over. 


[ THOUGHT Id better put it to him 

at once. The Dun Aengus was 
due to return to Galway at seven 
that night. I wanted to be on board, 
with my story in my pocket, when 
she did. 

“Excuse me,” I 
Governor-General of 
Congo staying here?” 

Major Mortished jumped. He 
backed away. “ The rest of your 
party,” he stammered—“ you'll find 
them—inside. . . .” He looked at me 
closely, and then shot away round 
the corner of the house. 

The front door was open. Won- 
dering who the rest of my party 
might be, I went in. At a table by 
the window Nurse Cassidy and 
Cooney were having lunch! 

Nurse Cassidy and I looked at one 
another in surprise. Cooney was 
fiddling in a lifeless way with a plate 
of rice. 

“What are you doing here?” I 


said—“ is the 
the Belgian 
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said, “and where’s the Governor- 
General? And what’s the matter 
with Mortished?” 

Nurse Cassidy answered only the 
last of these enquiries. 

“T think,” she said, “he’s a sun- 
bather. I know it'll be bad for Mr. 
Cooney. I mean, rushin’ about in his 
bare feet. . . .” Nurse Cassidy was 
well out of her depth. 


WAS about to ask her about the 

Governor-General again when I 
saw Mortished watching me through 
the window. He was making signals 
at Cassidy, just the brown, billiard- 
ball head showing above the sill, and 
a flash of the gold-rimmed glasses. 

“ Mortished,” I said—“just a 
minute. .. .” 

I wrenched open the back door 
and found myself in a kind of yard. 
Major Mortished, in his black 
woollen trunks and long brown legs, 
was crouched beneath the dining- 
room window. 

“The Governor-General 
began. “ Have you a 

Mortished started to run. I ran 
after him, trying to tell him about 
the Belgian Congo. He ran into a 
small barn. I followed him. A door 
banged in front of me. Another one, 
almost immediately, banged behind 
me. Major Mortished had locked me 
in. 

While I shouted, and struggled 
with the bars of the window, I had 
the opportunity to wonder why 
Major Mortished should be allowed 
to remain at large. This was some- 
thing more than eccentricity. 


” I 


WiiTHouT warning, Nurse Cassidy 
erupted into the yard. Her hat 
was falling off the back of her head. 
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Her eyes were rolling in terror. 

She saw me looking out through 
the bars. 

“Oh, sir,” said Nurse Cassidy, 
“ Mr. Cooney’s gone demented and 
he’s shut Mr. Mortished in the hot- 
press!” 

I looked at her levelly. “ Nurse 
Cassidy,” I said, “ what do you sup- 
pose I’m doing in here?” 

“ And now,” cried Nurse Cassidy, 
“Mr. Cooney’s takin’ the place to 
pieces lookin’ for drink!” 

“Nurse Cassidy!” I 
“T’m locked in, too!” 

It took her a long time to absorb 
this new situation, and to find that 
both doors were padlocked, and that 
Major Mortished, sealed up in the 
hot-press, most probably had the 
key. 

“Go,” I said, “and tell Cooney 
to let Mortished out. I’m very busy. 
I’ve a lot of work to do.” 

“The last time,” said Nurse 
Cassidy, “ Mr. Cooney was crossed 
Dr. McGilligan had to give him the 
needle. I’m not going anywhere near 
him.” 


shouted. 


"Tu back door of the hotel opened 
and Cooney stood on the thresh- 
old. He was holding an orange. 


“Anyone know anything about 
distilling?” said Cooney, in a busy 
voice. “ There doesn’t seem to be a 
drop of anything in the house.” 

I gripped the bars. “ Desmond,” 
I shouted—“ listen. I’m here on an 
assignment. The Governor-General 
of the Belgian Congo has come here 
to learn Irish. It’s a big story. I have 
to write it for my newspaper. Go 
and get the key of the barn from 
Major Mortished, and let me out.” 

Cooney considered it. “The 
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Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo?” he said. He smiled widely. 
“Don’t be mad,” he said, and 
walked back into the house. 

“Well,” said Nurse Cassidy 
quickly, “Ill have to be gettin’ 
along, or I'll be missin’ the boat. 
Us probationers have to be in be 
half-ten, and I was late already this 
week. At the pictures,” she added. 
From the look of Nurse Cassidy her 
mind was also giving out. 

I knew there was only one hope. 
“Nurse,” I said, “ go and ask Major 
Mortished if there is any drink in 
the hotel. Get it and give it to 
Cooney. He'll flatten himself, and 
then you can take the key. If you 
don’t, I'll report you to the County 
Medical Officer for unprofessional 
conduct.” 


Nurse Cassipy’s wild eyes looked 
wilder than ever. “But Me. 
Cooney ” she began. 

“Go and do what you’re told!” 
I shouted. 

She was away so long that I 
thought Cooney had got her. 

“Well,” I said, when she came 
back, “what happened? Has he got 
any drink?” 

“Mr. Mortished,” said Nurse 
Cassidy, “told me to push the 
damper in. He says he’s too hot.” 

I could have strangled her. “ Has 
he got any drink?” I roared. 

Nurse Cassidy looked at me 
stupidly. “He says,” she reported, 
“there’s a lie basin in the grotty.” 

A lie basin in the grotty. I was 
locked in a barn with three lunatics 
at large outside. 

Suddenly, I knew what she meant. 
“A libation!” I cried. “In the 
grotto! Quick! Down by the beach! 
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You'll find a bottle, or something, 
with drink in it. Bring it here.” 


ERE was the usual interminable 

delay. I couldn’t see the beach or 
the grotto from the window. I had 
a frightful fear that Cassidy might 
be half-way to Kilronan already. 

She appeared with a silver jug. I 
snatched it from her. It was full to 
the brim with a reddish liquid. I 
tasted it. Invalid wine. Major 
Mortished seemed to be carrying out 
his sun-worshipping ceremonies in 
an economical way. 

I looked quickly round the barn. 
In another moment I’d added half 
a pint of methylated spirit and a 
dash of something called “ green-fly 
spray” to the wine. 

“ Here,” I said, “ leave that on the 
kitchen windowsill, and stand back.” 

Cooney spotted it at once. The 
window shot up, and the jug dis- 
appeared. 

In the subsequent quarter of an 
hour he presented himself several 
times in the doorway, on the final 
occasion holding a mop. He was 
putting up a good fight, but from 
the beginning he’d been im no shape 
to take so heady a mixture. The end 
came quickly. We heard him shout- 
ing: “ Look out! Look out! Blow 
your horn!” Then there was 4 
crashing of crockery, and silence. 

Nurse Cassidy looked cautiously 
through the kitchen window. “ He’s 
pulled the dresser down on him- 
self,” she reported. “I think he’s 
asleep.” 
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HE was. She relieved him of the 

hot-press key. It was nearly dark, 
however, by the time the Major re- 
leased me. I found afterwards that 
he’d been reluctant to do so, but 
Nurse Cassidy had eventually per- 
suaded him that, as far as she knew, 
I was sane. 

“I do beg your’ pardon,” said 
Major Mortished courteously, as he 
let me out, “I was under the im- 
pression you were one of the con- 
valescent party, too!” 

Nurse Cassidy and I ran all the 
way to Kilronan, pushing the rigid 
body of Cooney in front of us in a 
hand-cart. We arrived at the quay- 
side in time to see the Dun Aengus 
several miles out into Galway Bay. 

We returned to Major Mortished’s 
and stayed there for four days, until 
the ship returned on her regular 
schedule. During that time I found 
no trace of the Governor-General. 

I had some difficulty, however, in 
explaining my absence to my news 
editor, when I got back to Dublin 
at the end of the week, particularly 
in view of the fact that the other 
newspapers had quite a nice little 
story about the Governor-General. 

He had been staying in Kilronan 
all the time, under the name of 
Wallace, and had returned to Galway 
on the boat we missed. On his re- 
turn to Dublin, before leaving the 
city, he had delivered a farewell 
message to Mr. de Valera, which the 
other newspapers published in - full 

I don’t speak the language myself, 
but it looked impeccable Irish to me 


Cvel sd 
[ 4M a great believer in hick and I fimd the harder I work 


the more I have of it. 


—STEPHEN LEACOCK. 











Is This You? 


you think you are not like this? Well, then, test your- 
self! Answer “yes” or “no” to the question before 
turning to the key at the end. 
1.—Have you a very high opinion of yourself and your 
achievements ? 
2.—Do you often think yourself superior to the people 
you are with? 
3.—Are you inclined to prefer the company of people 
well known in your town or district, those who are 
successful and well-to-do rather than ordinary folk? 
4.—Do you expect people to give you their immediate and 
undivided attention? 
5.—Are you quick to complain if you have to wait in a 
shop or a restaurant? 
6.—Do you feel humiliated when you have to stand in a 
queue? 
7.—Do you hate taking orders? 
8.—Does a humble routine job make you feel humiliated? 
9.—Do you feel silly and undignified if you are expected 
to amuse children or take part in community games? 
10.—Do you hate being laughed at, and do you dislike a 
joke against yourself? 
11.—Are you a poor loser? 
12.—Are you annoyed if someone interrupts you when 
you are talking? 
13.—Do you get impatient if people are slow at grasping 
something you are trying to explain? 
14.—Are you inclined to “ lay down the law” to people 
about their conduct and what they should believe and 
think ? 
15.—Do you enjoy correcting people and generally using 
your authority and influence? 
16.—Do you sulk or get angry if your plans are thwarted 
in any way? 
17.—Do you “ wash your hands of the whole business ” 
when people choose to ignore your advice? 
18.—Are you annoyed if people question your judgment 
and your views? 
19.—Do you hate being beaten in an argument, proved 
wrong, found out in some mistake? 
20.—Do you find it very hard to apologise? 


, 


Count five marks for every “no ”. Over 70 shows a nice 
type of person who thinks more of other people than of 
himself, and 60-70 is satisfactory. You are: keeping your 
self-importance under control. From §0 to 60 is fair. But 
under §0 is not gocd enough, and you had better get busy 


changing your attitude, 
—The Psychologist. 














One of the world’s smallest but most important broad- 
casting stations collects no licence fees 


Radio Call in 26 
Languages 


0. G. DOWLING 


WENT to visit Vatican Radio on 

the invitation of Rev. Henry J. 

Nolan, S.J., who is Director of 
Broadcasts in English. 

An old Belvedere man, Fr. Nolan 
has been with the station since he 
left Dublin cight years ago, and is 
the only Irishman on its staff of 
forty. 

The smallness of the staff is, in 
fact, one of the things about Vatican 
Radio which surprises the visitor. 
Much of the announcing, being 
multi-lingual, is done by part-time 
broadcasters. 

Broadcasting on five wavelengths 
for an average of ten hours daily 
in twenty-six different languages 
means that there is little leisure in 
these studios. 

Being a part of the roo-acre Vati- 
can City, the buildings that house 
Vatican Radio are seldom seen by 
the visitor to Rome, and are reached 
by the guarded gateway on the left 
of the Basilica. 

The great stone tower, built by 

Leo IV as part of the Vatican’s 
defences against the Saracens, is 
a place of hallowed memories. 
During the period of break between 
Church and State in Italy, it was for 
the Popes imprisoned in the Vatican 
a place of retreat and rest. 


Condensed from 


Here, in the Italian summers, when 
the very stones were too hot to touch, 
the recently canonised Pius X would 
come to snatch a short spell of cool 
air and peace from the rigours of his 
office as Supreme Pontiff. 

With the signing of the Lateran 
Concordat in 1929, the movements 
of the Pope were less retricted. 

At once, the Pope of that day, His 
Holiness Pius XI, with far-seeing 
wisdom, decreed that the tower be 
used in future to contain a Vatican 
Radio Station. He ordered the equip- 
ment from Marconi, the Irish- 
woman’s son who had given radio to 
the world, and within two years the 
order was completed. 


N February 12, 1931, from a small 

studio in the building that now 
houses the transmitter, Pope Pius XI 
made the first broadcast over Vatican 
Radio. 

Beside him that day stood Marconi, 
proud that his creation was at last 
harnessed to the powers of good; on 
the Pope’s other hand was his Secte- 
tary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, who 
six years later was to ascend the 
throne of Peter as Pius XII, the 
present Pope. 

Behind, in an ante-room, waiting 
to give the first translation in Enge 


Radio Review 
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lish, sat a young American cleric. 
His name was Monsignor Spellman. 


‘THE most appropriate place to start 

a visit to Vatican Radio is in the 
Chapel of the Archangel Gabriel, 
Patron Saint of Radio. 

Symbolic in design, all artificial 
light comes (as truth from God) from 
the centre of the high domed roof. 
Around the base of the dome, as the 
Word of God encircles the world, 
runs the lettering of what may be 
regarded as Vatican Radio’s commis- 
sion in the world of today: 

“What I say unto you in secret, 
speak from the housetops. What I 
say to you in darkness, speak in the 
light of day.” 


‘THE studios are among the most 
modern in Europe. 

In one of them my eye wandered 
from the vast array of switches and 
knobs, lights and plugs, to a large 
and beautiful crucifix that hung on 
the wall. 

Below it, inscribed, I found a little 
link with home: 

“This cross was presented to Pope 
Leo XIII in 1887 by the Bishop of 
Ross.” 

All the studios and offices are now 
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housed in Pope Leo IV’s tower, but 
the actual transmitter is a little dis- 
tance away. 

To reach it, one follows the path 
taken by Pope Pius XII when he 
takes his walk alone each day, and as 
we went past invisible but extremely 
alert Vatican Guards I asked Fr. 
Nolan about his listeners. 


” BROADCASTING in so -many lan- 
guages and over such a wide 
area,” he said, “it is hard even to 
guess at our listenership.” 

“Red interference?” 
and Fr. Nolan nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “they try to jam 
us, of course. That is only to be ex- 
pected. But we try to make our way. 

“They even went to great pains 
once to upset our listeners behind 
the Iron Curtain by broadcasting, at 
our time and on our wavelength, a 
spurious ‘Vatican Radio’  pro- 
gramme. 

“It was ingenious, but not very 
intelligently executed, and nobody 
was fooled for a moment.” 

The amazing little station is per- 
haps the only one in the world whose 
mission is simply peace and good- 
will, and whose listeners pay no 
licence fees. 


I queried, 


Bs) 


FTER a broadcast, I truly and really received a telephone 
call from a woman who, in wrath and exasperation, 
chided me, saying: “ Do you mean to tell me that I cannot 

love anyone unless I can get my arms around him?” 
I said: “ Madam, that is not my problem; that is yours.” 


—BIsHOPp FULTON SHEEN. 


"THE principal objection to a quarrel is that it interrupts 


an argument. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 








Gales of the 32 Counties 





The First Weather Man 


ROM BEING BACK-ROOM BOYS, THE 
meteorologists have come more 
and more into the public eye and 
—______.__ they have given hosts 
| : | to fortune by appear- 
DUBLIN ing on television pro- 
grammes, displaying 

their charts and graphs. 

Who was the first of these weather 
forecasters? Dublin-born Robert 
Henry Scott was the pioneer of the 
profession. He was the first to work 
out daily weather forecasts for the 
newspapers. 

Scott graduated as first’ Senior 
Moderator in experimental physics in 
1855 at Trinity College. He became 
Director of the Meteorological Office 
and wrote: Weather Charts and 
Storm Warnings and Elementary 
Meteorology. 

Scott could hardly have foreseen 
that Britain could spend on weather 
services close on £3,000,000 a year 
when his own service cost little more 
than as many hundreds. For a modest 
return he appears to have been at 
least as successful as anyone can be 
in this uncertain climate. 

—Irish Independent. 


ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, IN THE HEART 
of the Connemara Highlands, 
dates from the 17th century; but 
over the years it has 
been modernised and 
| today it ranks as one 
— of the most luxurious 
sportsmen’s hotels in Europe. 

Few castles, even in Ireland, can 
boast such a rich heritage cf legend 
as Ballynahinch—some of her past 
owners were colourful personalities. 


_—- 


GALWAY 





Here, in 1754, the famed “Humanity 
Dick ” Martin, founder of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
was born. That Dick had another facet 
to his nature can be guessed from his 
other nickname—“ Hair Trigger” 
Martin—a tribute to his facility with 
the duelling pistols. 

His estate eventually passed into 
other hands. In 1925, it was bought 
by a renowned Indian prince and 
cricket player, the late Kumar Shri 
Ranjit Sinjhi. 

“ Ranjhi,” as he was known locally 
during his short reign at Ballyna- 
hinch, gave rise to as many local 
legends as Dick Martin himself. 

Although a devout celibate, Ranjhi 
certainly seemed to enjoy himself at 
Ballynahinch and spent no less than 
£30,000 improving the sporting facili- 
ties there, particularly the fisheries, 
and with an Eastern flair for luxury he 
built scores of jetties and piers and 
picturesque shelters along the miles 
of water that stretch out from 
Ballynahinch. 

—KeEvVIN SHEEHY in Travel. 


GLENMONA, ANTRIM HOME OF THE 
first Lord Cushendun, better 
remembered perhaps as Ronald 
McNeill, is to become 
a local authority hostel 
for old people. 
aeenee Lord Cushendun’s 
daughter, Mrs. McNeill-Moss, re- 
cently sold the property to the 
Northern Ireland Government. 
Thus ends a connection between 
the McNeills and the Glens of 
Antrim that goes back to 1676. The 
house, however, is not old. It was 
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rebuilt after the original had been 
burned down in the “ Troubles ”. 
Ronald McNeill, a giant of a man 
and one-time British Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, died in 1934. He 
was the M.P. who enlivened an Irish 
debate by hurling an Order book at 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 
—PETERBOROUGH in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


[_O®> BELMoRE WAS FIFTY YEARS OLD 

when he started building Castle- 
coole, at Enniskillen, in 1790; it cost 
him most of his 
fortune (£54,000 
—almost twice as 
much as he had 
expected), it took him eight years to 
build, and the main structure was 
completed only four years before his 
death. 

On the job were employed twenty- 
five stone cutters, twenty-six masons, 
seventeen carpenters and eighty-three 
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labourers, not to mention specialists 
in plaster and marbles. 

James Wyatt, an English architect, 
designed the masterpiece without set- 
ting foot in Ireland to look at it. 
—CoLin MAcINNEs in The Listener. 


OGHER CASTLE, ABOUT FIVE MILES 

from Dunmanway, was owned by 
Teige McCarthy-Downey; he in- 
herited it from Teige 
Dermod McCarthy, who 
had been given it by the 
English for services ren- 
dered during the Desmond rebellion. 
Yet, in spite of this, McCarthy- 
Downey hated the English. 

The Castle was eighty feet high 
and sixty feet wide, with a gibbet as 
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a permanent fixture. Teige’s hospi- 
tality was legendary, but he was also 
tyrannical, cruel and unrelenting. 

A young man, for example, took a 
short-cut across the castle grounds 
to Mass, but was seen by Teige, and 
in a few minutes, despite his protests, 
the lad was swinging from the gibbet. 

Retribution came to McCarthy- 
Downey in the guise of Cromwell, 
who seized the entire estate of over 
12,000 acres. 

—Goprrey KiiRroy in the Cork 
Weekly Examiner. 


IMERICK-BORN Dr. JOHN WIDDES 

lectures in biology at the College 
of Surgeons in Dublin. 

Dr. Widdes some 
time ago completed 
a history of the 
College and is now 
collecting material for a history of 
the College of Physicians. During his 
researches he came across material 
concerning a famous 18th-century 
surgeon, Sylvester O’Halloran, who 
practised in Limerick for fifty years 
until his death in 1809. 

O’Halloran was one of the first to 
suggest the foundation of a college of 
surgery in Ireland. (Before the foun- 
dation of the Irish college in 1784 
Irishmen had to study their surgery 
on the Continent.) 

He was also a great patriot and 
Irish speaker, and revived the family 
motto Liothaim agus Marbhaimh— 
“TI wound and I kill.” 

Eighteenth-century sufferers were 
not easily intimidated, apparently, 
since this remarkable slogan does not 
seem to have diminished his practice. 

—Weekly Echo. 
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ay I recall to your mind the remark of the man who said 
he was married to an angel because his wife was always 
flitting about, was constantly “up in the air”, and never 


had anything to wear. 
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Art circles are showing a net interest in the work of George 

Chinnery. This remarkable man’s portrait of his Dublin 

wife shows her to be beautiful. Yet after a few years of mar- 
ried life he told her that her ugliness appalled him[{ ' 


A Wife in Pursuit 


of an 


Artist 


E. W. BOVILL 


FORGE CHINNERY, a famous 

painter who spent most of-his 

life in the East after marrying 
a Dublin woman, was the sixth child 
of a Madras merchant. He was born 
in London on January 7, 1774. 

Chinnery first exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1791: a portrait 
of his father was hung, and the 
following year he exhibited three 
more portraits. His work, especially 
his miniatures, began to interest the 
critics. 

The same year he came and 
settled in Ireland. It was a surprising 
thing for a young artist who had 
established himself so well in 
London to do. It may have been 
that he was attracted by prospects 
dangled before him by his Irish 
relatives. One of them, Sir Brodrick 
Chinnery, M.P., was a man of some 
influence, and he may have offered 
his patronage to his gifted young 
relative. 


(CHINNERY lodged in Dublin with 
James Vigne, jeweller, of 27 
College Green. The Vignes were old 
friends of George’s family. 
The young artist found ample 
employment and exhibited freely. 





NE who knew Chinnery well 

tells us that in his youth the 
artist “had been compromised 
in the rebellious movement of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, but 
was allowed to live in India or 
China ”. 

There is as little truth in this 
statement as in that of another 
of his friends who says that he 
ended his life a lunatic. 

He is usually referred to as a 
member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. There is no official 
record of this, perhaps only 
because the Academy’s records 
were all destroyed by the gun- 
fire in 1916. 

But as the Academy was not 
incorporated till 1823, twenty- 
one years after Chinnery had 
left for India, it is improbable 
that he became a member. 











His Irish works, according to an 
anonymous and slightly acid critic, 
were “palpably unfinished .. . it 
appears to be his wish to paint 
everything in an uncommon manner, 
and, of course, to attract attention 
which would otherwise be directed 
to more finished productions of the 
common walk.” 


Condensed from Notes and Queries 








A WIFE IN PURSUIT OF AN ARTIST 


In 1799 he married James Vigne’s 
daughter, by whom he had a 
daughter, Matilda, the following 
year, and a son, John Eustace, the 
year after. There is little doubt that 
the marriage soon ceased to be a 
happy one. 

George would have been a diffi- 
cult husband for any wife to manage. 
From an early age he was wayward 
and unstable and he quickly became 
eccentric. But it is possible that Mrs. 
Chinnery was not the most alluring 
of women. 


Te her husband, perhaps, soon 

after their marriage, she became 
highly distasteful. Many years later 
he, who was noted for his own per- 
sonal ugliness, remarked that “ Mrs. 
Chinnery’s appearance cannot be 
exaggerated. She was an ugly woman 
thirty years ago. What in the name 
of the Graces can she be now?” At 
about the same time and with even 
less gallantry he declared that he 
had married “the ugliest woman I 
ever saw in my life”. 

Nevertheless, the portrait he 
painted of her in her youth, which 
is now in the National Gallery in 
Dublin, shows her to have been dis- 
tinctly good-looking. 

In 1802 he left his family in 
Dublin, went to London and from 
there, to the regret of the critics, he 
sailed for India. 


‘Tue young artist acquired sufficient 

reputation to be commissioned, 
in 1807, to paint a portrait of Sir 
Henry Russell, Chief Justice of thr 
Supreme Court of Bengal. He sailed 
in June that year for Calcutta, which 


became his home for the next 
eighteen years. The high quality of 
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his work as a miniature and portrait 
painter, his geniality and his in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdotes made 
him popular with a wide circle of 
friends. 

In Calcutta Chinnery painted the 
portraits of everyone from Gov- 
ernors-General to the three-year-old 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Amongst his numerous sitters were 
several Indian notabilities, including 
two successive Nawabs of Dacca, 
where he made a prolonged stay. 


SomE of his work at this period was 
excellent and some was bad. As 
in everything he did, he was un- 
dependable. His portraits in oils cer- 
tainly did not attain the high stan- 
dard they later acquired. On the 
other hand, his portraits in pencil 
and colour-wash were first-class 
work, and, no doubt, the product of 
his early training as a miniaturist. 

The least good of his Calcutta 
work were his pen-and-ink landscape 
sketches which later in his life 
attained true excellence. His great 
weakness was his reluctance to finish 
his work. Once a likeness was re- 
corded on canvas or paper to his 
satisfaction his interest would evap- 
orate and he would shrink from the 
drudgery of completing the drapery 
and other accessories. 

His sitters, indeed, were lucky if 
they ever got their pictures finished. 
Even a portrait of Lord Hastings, 
the Governor-General, for which 
over £1,500 had been subscribed, had 
to be abandoned at the end of two 
years, “Mr. Chinnery not having 
fulfilled his part of the engagement ”, 

His average earnings during his 
Calcutta period were estimated at 
over £500 a month, 
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FIFTEEN years after arriving in India 

and ten years after he had made 
his home in Calcutta, Chinnery 
resumed family life. In January, 
1817, the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in exercise 
of their right to control the entry 
of European women into India, 
“ordered that Miss Matilda Chinnery 
be permitted to proceed to her 
father in Calcutta”. This reunion of 
the father and a daughter who had 
been but a few months old when 
they parted, seems to have been a 
success, for in March, 1818, the 
Court “ ordered that Mrs. Mary Ann 
Chinnery be permitted to proceed to 
her husband in Calcutta”. Three 
years later Chinnery’s son, John, 
also arrived in India. 


E-YEN in India an income of over 

£6,000 a year should have been 
more than adequate for reasonable 
comfort, especially to one like 
Chinnery, who never took any 
alcohol. There was, however, no- 
where easier to spend money than 
the City of Palaces, as they then 
called Calcutta. 

It was probably in part his finan- 
cial worries which so quickly brought 
to an end his married life in India. 
His well-known eccentricities must 
also have made him a trying hus- 
band. Few, therefore, will incline 
wholly to blame Mrs. Chinnery for 
the failure of the marriage. Before 
she had been long in India he had 
again developed a violent antipathy 


to her. 

[N 1822, George Chinnery left 
Calcutta for the neighbouring 

settlement of Serampur. As this was 

Danish territory he presumably went 
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there to escape arrest for debt. 

By 1825 his creditors, and perhaps 
also his wife, had become too. much 
for him and he had, to quote his 
own words, “to bolt to China for 
£40,000 of debt”. 

He recorded the incident in a 
caricature of himself standing in the 
stern of a ship and waving adieu to 
the receding roofs of Calcutta. 
“Thermometer 200, too hot for 
me!” was the caption he gave it. 
His creditors in Calcutta were left 
with more than fifty unfinished 
portraits to divide between them. 

Chinnery settled in Macao, a 
Portuguese Colony with a European 
population of over 3,000. 

More than half were women, 
many of them being the wives and 
daughters of East India Company 
officials and of merchants engaged in 
the thriving trade of Canton. In 
common with the rest of China, 
Canton was forbidden to European 
women. In the off-season, from April 
to September, when even male 
Europeans were required to leave, 
the husbands and fathers would re- 
tire to Macao and enjoy in their 
luxurious homes the family life 
which was denied them in Canton. 
This prosperous and ®cosmopolitan 
community included many English- 
speaking people, some of whose 
portraits by Chinnery survive. 


“T#£ genial and highly competent 
painter had no difficulty in estab- 


lishing himself in this prosperous 
and easy-going community. Chinnery 
found himself among people who 
had never before had any one to 
gratify their vanity by painting their 
portraits or to embellish their houses 
with landscapes of the country. 





A WIFE IN PURSUIT OF AN ARTIST 


Many of the pictures he painted 
for his patrons in Macao are the 
treasured possessions of their de- 
scendants. But for his wayward- 
ness and improvidence, Chinnery’s 
circumstances would have been com- 
fortable, if not luxurious. Neverthe- 
less, despite the persistence of 
financial worries and perhaps partly 
because of his separation from his 
wife, it was in China that he did 
his best work. He seems here to have 
developed a greater pride in achieve- 
ment, to have desired fame in a 
wider field. 

In 1830, five years after his arrival 
in Macao, he send home to the 
Royal Academy two of his best- 
known pictures—Dr. Morrison en- 
gaged in translating the Bible into 
the Chinese Language, and The 
Portrait of a Hong Kong Merchant. 
It was thirty-five years since he had 
exhibited there. He continued to 
send pictures to the Academy till 
1846, to which year belongs the 
self-portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

There you see him seated at 
his easel, wearing white duck 
trousers, a long black coat, a white 
bow tie and a high collar. Above 
peers an almost simian face, with 
spectacles perched low on the nose 
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in Pickwickian fashion, and crowned 
with a tousled mop of grey hair. It 
is an agreeable face, fascinatingly 
ugly. 


MUcH loved though Chinnery was, 

life never ran smoothly for him. 
To his financial worries was added 
the fear that his wife, to whom, in 
spite of his money troubles, he sent 
regular remittances to his dying day, 
would pursue him to Macao. Now 
and again his peace of mind would 
be rudely disturbed by reports from 
India that she was planning to do 
so. 

On these occasions he would pack 
up his belongings and seek refuge 
in Canton, thanking God that the 
Chinese, in their wisdom, would not 
allow European women in their 
country. 

He died of apoplexy at Macao on 
May 30, 1852, in his seventy-ninth 
year. 

Chinnery became a_ legendary 
figure among the Chinese. A tradition 
grew up among them that he died 
many years later, not peacefully in 
Macao, but by strangulation in 
Peking, at the ripe age of 100 for (of 
all offences a centenarian was un- 
likely to commit) insulting one of the 
Emperor’s concubines. 
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AN obstinate man does not hold opinions. . . 
him. 


. 


they hold 


GENTLEMAN is just an ordinary person, with a few small 


deferences. 


E morning was as warm and friendly as the clasp of a 


little girl’s hand. 
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T he Passing Show 





Belfast’s New-Look Liner 


‘THE ODDEST-LOOKING LINER EVER 
built in Belfast, the 20,000-ton 

Southern Cross, will be joining the 

London to New Zealand route. 

She looks like an oil tanker—with 
long, open decks, a high bridge well 
for’ard, a flat “goose-neck” mast, 
and a short, squat funnel right at the 
stern. 

Her owners, the Shaw Savill Line, 
who are spending more _ than 
£7,000,000 on this latest addition to 
their twenty-six-ship fleet, admit she 
is the first in their century of trading 
with New Zealand to carry only 
passengers. 

Tired of long delays at strike- 
stricken New Zealand ports, waiting 
for dockers to load cargo—delays 
which have cost thousands of pounds 
—they told Harland and Wolff: 
“ Build a ship without cargo holds. 
If you have any new ideas, try them 
out.” 

The first thing they did was to put 
the boilers and engine-room at the 
stern. This gave them unrestricted 
space for public rooms, sports decks, 
and cabins. 

Inside they planned a cinema with 
balcony and electric organ, twin 
marble swimming pools, a “ beer 
garden” with a 30 ft. bar stretching 
the width of the ship. 

With all the cabins in one five- 
deck block it was possible to try 
something never done before on the 
Australian-New Zealand service—air 
conditioning in every cabin. 

With the funnel at the stern there 
is little likelihood of smoke blotting 





To whom does the kilt rightfully 
belong? 

According to Mr. Kevin Dana- 
her, of the Irish Folklore Com- 
mission, it was worn by primiitive 
man in Scotland and Northern 
Greece. Irishmen always wore 
breeches or trousers, and in fact 
were scorned for doing so! 

There is no evidence whatever 
in history that the kilt was ever 
worn in Ireland till it was im- 
ported from Scotland. 

—Times Pictorial. 











out the deck games or oily smuts fall- 
ing on passengers’ clothes. 

Two other modern installations in 
the ship: Anti-roll stabilisers to pre- 
vent seasickness and cut down the 
crockery bill in bad weather, and a 
distilling plant to provide, from the 
sea itself, all the water the ship and 
passengers need. 

—JerrrReY BLyTH in the Daily 
Mail. 


Family Lines 


OLLYWOOD PRODUCERS ARE CER- 

tainly doing well with M’Lords 
and M’Ladies of Ireland. 

Lord Kilbracken played one of 
Gregory Peck’s shipmates in Moby 
Dick, made at Youghal. 

That young, good-looking couple, 
the Earl of Mount Charles (Frederick 
William Henry Francis Conyngham) 
and his wife Lady Eileen, are de- 
lighted with their earnings of {10 





THE PASSING SHOW 


for their work in Captain Lightfoot. 

The Mount Charleses put every- 
thing they’ve got into the job, includ- 
ing the family jewels, which she wore 
for her part so that the camera lights 
could—for once—glitter on the real 
thing instead of paste. 

He is a foppy English lord (“ They 
thought this part would not be too 
difficult for me!”) who is held up by 
a sort of Irish Robin Hood collecting 
money for rebels. 

He and his wife share five lines in 
the robbery scene. 

Sir Oliver Lambart rented his 
estate at Beau Parc so that Rock 
Hudson and a collection of locally 
hired gentlemen could gallop round 
attired as red-coated dragoons. 

The Hon. Grania Wingfield, twenty- 
year-old daughter of Viscount Powers- 
court, will also be seen in the film. 

—Daily Sketch. 


Downbeat Boom 
PART FROM FABULOUS PLACES LIKE 
Reno and Las Vegas, there can be 
few cities in the world which, in pro- 
portion to population, can boast as 
many ballrooms as Dublin. 

From 20,000 to 25,000 peopie fre- 
quent the better-known ballrooms on 
Sunday nights. Add another few 
thousand for hotel and sports club 
functions and you have some idea of 
the enormous appeal which the down- 
beat game continues to exercise. 

With the exception of the cinema 
and major sports organisations it is 
doubtful if any other form of enter- 
tainment can draw such fantastic 
crowds. 

—Evening Herald. 


Craftsmen of Monard 


E WATERS OF THE PRETTY LITTLE 
Blarney River, near Cork, are still 
turning the wheels of iron mills 
which turned first nearly two 
centuries ago. Working in the mills, 
beside which they live in old flower- 
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NCIENT and historical trees need 

not be cut because they are 
hollow. In the United States tree 
surgery has advanced as consider- 
ably as American dentistry (to 
which it is allied). Every histori- 
cal tree can be saved. 

Last year I visited the famous 
Dr. Bartlett of Westport, Conn., 
greatest of American tree sur- 
geons, and saw his work. 

In his laboratory I saw his 
specific cure for elm disease— 
Carolate. 

—Simr SHANE LESLIE in Truth. 











decked cottages, are families which 
have been employed there for 
generations: the Porteous. the 
Hayeses, the O’Haras. 

These skilled iron craftsmen, using 
antiquated tools, make the peculiar 
Irish spade called a “ flack” and the 
slane of the turf-cutter. The types of 
flack and slane used vary greatly from 
district to district, for the conserva- 
tive Irish countryman will only use 
his own particular pattern. The 
Monerd Mills turn out over 120 in- 
dividual patterns. 

The demand for a particular pattern 
often does not exceed a few dozen a 
year. In this lies the secret of the 
continued existence of the Monard 
Mills; for no modern factory, with 
mass production, could undertake 
such small orders. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Pig Money 


[D™ You EVER SEE £3 NOTES? THESE 
were in circulation until just after 
the outbreak of World War One. 
They were known as “Pig Money”, 
and were issued by the Provincial 
Bank for the benefit of livestock 
dealers on fair-days to make for 
easier counting. 
—SALLY NOGGIN. 





We were the “ Royal Family ” 


on the “ Connemara Special ” 


Glad Days at Glengowla 


VALENTINE BOUCHER 


ONG before the others, my sister 
e and I were up and about to watch 

the strange manceuvre which took 
us stern first to the jetty at Kings- 
town, as Dun Laoghaire was then 
called. 

A- delicious Emett cartoon of a 
train, with much reversing and shrill 
whistling (Irish engines have a note 
all their own), used to take us into 
Dublin, where we transferred to the 
Galway Mail. Scampering up and 
down the platform, one of us would 
at last find The Coach, a vast hearse- 
like affair, all glass and teak. It was 
our very personal possession, for year 
after year my father booked it to 
carry his family and their friends 
across Ireland. 

It had everything. There was a little 
compartment in which the grown-ups 
could sleep or do those boring things, 
like reading mewspapers, which 
grown-ups do on railway journeys; 
there was another one for Nanny, 
Charlotte, the maid, and Olive, the 
Norwegian cook; and there was a 
vast saloon, in which we could run 
riot with plasticine, paint-boxes, and 
cut-out books. 


Fi8st, however, there was breakfast 

in the dining-saloon. That was a 
meal and no mistake—porridge and 
cream; fried fish straight from Dublin 
Bay; eggs and bacon; and, for those 
who fancied them, mutton-chops to 


follow. The coach had no corridor, 
so breakfast over, there was a thrilling 
dash along the deserted platform of 
some village station, a halt specially 
arranged for the family. 

At Oranmore our fate was known. 
There had been the _ suggestion, 
coupled with a tip to the guard, that 
for the whole family to change at 
Galway would be an inconvenience. 
As often as not the guard would open 
the door of The Coach at Oranmore 
and say to my father: “There'll be 
no need to change at Galway, sir; 
travel comfortable.” 


MORE silver would change hands 

and there would come the exciting 
moment at Galway when our very 
own shunting-engine would fuss up 
to us, take us across a maze of lines, 
and bump us on to the back of the 
local Clifden train. 

Now we were in the home straight. 
Every lake and every hill was known 
to us: Ross, last station but one: 
Oughterard. The Coach had added 
length to the local and, as like as not, 
we had to climb down on to the 
track. “ Welcome back,” said the 
whole station staff of three. D’Arcy 
was there with his fleet of three 
sidecars. 


LEAR of the village, we were allowed 
to take the reins. The Lead Mine 
Lake—ours—was a dim, grey patch a 


Condensed from Chambers’s Fournal 





GLAD DAYS AT GLENGOWLA 


mile away across the bog. At one 
point the river—ours—flowed close 
under the road and, even at the age 
of seven, I knew instinctively if 
was at fishable height and how 
recently there had been rain. Then, 
topping the last rise—Glengowla, 
lodge to the right of the road, lake to 
the left. 

At the lodge they were all gathered. 
Pat Knaughton and Thomas 
Geoghan, the boatmen; Jim McCoy, 
lad-of-all-work; dear, mad Kathleen, 
for whom life in New York had 
proved too much and who was now 
back in red petticoats and bare feet, 
clutching the broom from which she 
was never parted. “ You’re welcome, 
you're welcome. You’re growing up, 
God bless ye.” 


FASCINATING and a tragic family, 

the McCoys. There was old 
Frank, a vast toothless giant and the 
finest weaver in Connemara, but as 
lazy as sin. For weeks on end he 
would sit sunning himself at the door 
of his cottage, his loom, like some 
medieval instrument of torture, idle 
in its alcove, but his order-book full 
to overflowing. Suddenly the mood 
for work would descend and the 
cottage would. reverberate with 
squeaks and groans of the crazy 
machine. 

At such times Biddy, his wife, with 
face as brown and wrinkled as a wal- 
nut and with eyes as bright as 
buttons would be filling bobbins at 
her wheel, pausing only at intervals 
to snatch the black pipe from the old 
man and have a quick smoke herself. 

So fast did Frank work when the 
urge was on him that Biddy could 
hardly keep pace, and his cry 
“Bobbins, woman, bobbins,” would 
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ring through the cottage and into the 
road outside. 


FENTRANCED, we would watch the old 

man at work—the shuttle flying 
from hand to hand, the perfect har- 
mony of hands and feet. It was an 
art as delicate as that of an organist. 
A special order for herring-bone 
would hold us spellbound, for that 
entailed the use of no less than four 
pedals. What tweed it was! I still 
have a coat of it, woven, I suppose, 
thirty years ago. 

There was Nelly, the eldest 
daughter, a fund of local lore. There 
was mad Kathleen up at the lodge, 
and there was Jim, the youngest son, 
a lad of twenty when we first knew 
him. 

A twist of the wheel of fate and to 
what heights in life might not Jim 
have reached? 

He was our hero, for he could do 
anything. He built, with neither 
training nor experience, a boathouse 
for my father, which still stood, four- 
square and weatherproof, twenty-five 
years later. He built bechives, and in 
August produced pounds of deep-red 
heather-honey. He built us lovely 
trolleys, in which, hysterically, we 
would travel the roads, as yet unbeset 
by motor-cars. He dived in the lake 
for shell, containing vast fresh-water 
pearls. He constructed and laid eel- 
lines—ninety-seven eels from a 
hundred hooks was our record, 

All this without ever having set 
foot beyond Galway, nineteen miles 
away. 


[t is largely to the McCoys that I 
owe my love of fishing. Old Frank 


would fill my ears with fishing 
triumphs of long ago, concluding 
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always with the story of the salmon 
“as big as a calf.” Jim undertook the 
more practical business of my early 
instruction. m 

It was instruction of the simplest: 
the site, the flat top of a triangular 
stile, which, when the water was high, 
stood some way out into the lake 
below the lodge; the tackle, an aged 
rod and reel and an old bit of gut; 
the bait, blue-headed worms, dug 
from below the crisp turf of the verge 
at the roadside. 

And if a brother angler tells me 
that worm-fishing for trout is not 
quite the thing, he has never experi- 
enced those moments of delicious 
agony between the first curtseying of 
the cork as the fish makes its early 
advances and its disappearance below 
the surface as the fish really takes 
hold. 

I used nearly to fall off that stile 
at the excitement of it! 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


AS motor-cars came in we were able 

to explore distant parts of Corrib. 
One such expedition discovered Tom 
Barret, a wild man of the mountains 
with the most dramatically-patched 
pair of homespun trousers I have ever 
seen. Later he became one of our 
regular boatmen and it was a yearly 
family bet as to what colour the 
current patch over the most vital part 
—the seat—would be. 

It was Tom who referred to us 
flatteringly as the Royal Family. If 
only one of us happened to be fishing, 
he would ask, in the softest Conne- 
mara burr: “And how’s your Dad, 
and your Mother, and all the Royal 
Family?” 

All good things must come to an 
end. In the ’thirties the lodge had to 
go. But the memory of Glengowla 
will not be stilled—the memory of 
soft Irish brogues, of the summer run 
of grilse, and of faithful friends. 


WY 
Famous Last Words 


TOM CORKERY 


E defendant, in evidence, said that the night in question, being the 

opening night of the August holiday week-end, there was an unusually 
large crowd present. In spite of repeated appeals, he had experienced great 
difficulty in clearing the premises. .. . 


_ . . Now gents now gents it’s on the 
time now gents all together now 
every man a glass now gents this 
isn’t a singing house no singing 
allowed put out them lights Charlie. 

... Ah the sound oul’ Nedser; 
a tewer the force, Nedser, a loverly 


song that, Nedser, a classical song 
that is. Aye trumpeter, will yez get 
out thar and give him an accomini- 
ment for his next... don’t mind 
him... well let ye back in 
again... 

. . . Aye aye a little order down 


From the Irish Times 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


that corner Mister Burren is going to 
do his number up here wan voice 
now order for Mister Burren .. . 


LISSEN; waitll I tell ye. Lissen; 

there he was the bleedin’ oul’ 
bowler, twenty lengths a the field, 
the sun muwen and stars between 
him an’ the rest of them. Lissen; 
what does he do the bleedin’ oul’ 
bowler? Down he flops over the last 
huggle twenty five smackers over the 
last huggle the bleedin’ oul’ bowler 
an’ me going to Galway with the 
missus a Monday. Lissen Fohn, could 
ye ...l mean... what way are 
ye fixed at all ... I mean, ye know 
me that’s wan thing about me I 
never ask only... 


* - * 


. Now gents it’s gone five 
minutes of the time gents finish up 
them glasses now gents will yez have 
a bit of respect for the Law put out 
them lights Charlie ... 


.. » No: No: No: Now look at it 
this way ...I mean, take yew as 
an Irishman, I mean, I presume y’are 
an Irishman ...No: No: No: I 
didn’t mean it that way sure I’d 
know yer an Irishman be the look of 
ye. No; I mean, take yew as an Irish- 
man. Are yew as an Irishman going 
to stand by and do nothing if Russia 
cem over here in the morning... 
yes but I mean, take it this way 

. we Irish has always been a 
fighting race... 


Biscxrewi_: Lord son I gev up 

that game years ago. No: d’yez 
know whar I’m going for the holliers. 
Tew weddings next week, anc Lough 
Derg with the missus the week after. 
True as I’m standing here. Tew wed- 
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dings and Lough Derg with the 
missus. 


... Now gents now gents all to- 
gether now gents I said put out them 
lights Charlie... 


..+ “Where I _ sported § and 
plaayed, neath each green leafy 
shade, on de banks of my own lovely 
Leeeeeeee” . . . Ah lave him, lave 
him, aren’t we all Irish? isn’t he as 
much entitled to his song as the 
next. Aye; listen to that wobble on 
the trumpet. Wait’ll I tell yez a good 
wan about that. Some a the boys 
were lurrying him about that wobble 
wan night and quick as a flash yer 
man turns round—“that’s not a 
wobble,” says yer man, “them’s 
grace notes.” Grace notes: I ask 
WW ses 

. . « Order down thar for Mister 
Burren’s number will yez give a little 
order for Mister Burren .. . 


* . * 


L'Ssen; Is that all right with you 

now John—I mean yer carrying 
—I wouldn’t ask ye only for the 
missus. Lissen: there I was a tenner 
to the good and I going out the gate 
and up comes Skinnier and gives me 
this bleedin’ oul’ bowler for the last 


race . . . No; lissen don’t order any 
more for me, that’s wan thing about 
me is that I always know when I’ve 
had enough... well  lissen, ll 
right, I'll just have wan quick bottle 
be the neck and finish at that... 

Now gents now gents it’s ten 
minutes gone the time gents will yez 
look at what time it is... 

..+ No: No: No: No: That 
crowd has nothing to do with it, 
leave them out of it altogether. Look; 
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are yew as an Irishman going to 
stand by and see Russia walking in 
here... look, never mind about 
fighting on the same side as them, 
look, we can’t be always bringing up 
old sores... alright for the six 
counties, alright . . . Look, I’m just 
as good an Irishman as any of yous 
going round like yez were dug outa 
the Republican plot...I1 didn’t 
say ye werent an Irishman.. 
Look, I was only making a rhetorical 
question . .. Alright, well I'm not 
afraid of yous if it comes to that 
. . . Alright, take it off and have a 
go, I'll have a ging at ye... 


NOW gents now gents will yez mind 
them glasses will yez get that pair 
of canisters outa there mind them 


glasses put on them lights Charlie 


. . » No but lissen: I am terrible 
grateful for them _ readies, _ the 
missus’ll have a few bar coming outa 
the diddly when we come back an’ 
Til be able to fix you up outa that 
. . . No, that’s wan thing about me 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


I always pay me debts, lissen we’el 
just have wan more round now for 
the road no, this wan is on me. Lissen 
barman, give us tew stouts thar be 
the neck in a _ hurry... lissen 
whaddya mean I’ve had enough 
already I know when I’ve had 
enough without your telling me... 
No we don’t want your opinion, we 
just want tew be the neck .. . No; 
hould on John, Ill teach this culchie 
. » » go on and ring yer three nines 
... no, hould on John, that’s wan 
thing about me I know me rights 


. . . Order Order thar for Mister 
Burren’s number. Right Mister 
Burren: Yer on Mister Burren: Go 
on Mister Burren . 

A bunch a the boys was whoopin’ 

it up 

In the Malemute salowen 

And the kid that handled 

music box 

Was playing a rag-time tuwen 

Back a the bar... 

Gentlemen, Gentlemen, The Law 


the 


‘THe Justice said that he regretted he could not accept defendant’s excuse, 

which he regarded as feeble in the extreme. It was the duty of the 
licensee to have his premises cleared within a reasonable period of closing 
time, and he failed to see any legitimate reason for defendant’s failure to 
fulfil his obligations in this respect. The holiday spirit, said the Justice 


amidst laughter, is not a valid defence in law. . 


a 


[D°n’T play for safety. It’s the most dangerous thing in the 


Caution 


world. 


—HuGH WALPOLE. 


best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump. 
y 


—Sir BoyLe ROcHE. 





North-West Riddle 





RELAND can claim a large share in 
Tine honour of the discovery of the 

North-West Passage. 

Robert McClure was born in 
Wexford in 1807. Entering the Navy 
as a midshipman, he sailed first in 
Nelson’s Victory, and later served 
in American and Indian waters and 
also saw service in the historic 
rebellion in Canada. 

In 1848, with the rank of First 
Lieutenant, he sailed in search of Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Crozier. 
The expedition returned the following 
year without accomplishing anything; 
but almost immediately it was de- 
cided to send another expedition with 
the intention of discovering the 
North-West Passage. 

This time McClure was given 
command of a ship, the Investigator. 
He sailed for Behring’s Straits in 
January, 1850, and reaching there in 
August, sailed round the North-West 
Point of America and discovered the 
Prince of Wales Strait. At this stage 
the vessel was frozen up. 


FEXPLORING parties were sent out, 

and on October 26 of the same 
year McClure made the discovery 
that the Strait opened into Melville 
Sound and that no land intervened 


The Reason Why 


v 


between them. He thus proved the 
existence of the North-West Passage. 

All this time, with the exception 
of short intervals, the Investigator 
was held fast by the ice. Food was 
running short and sickness spreading 
among the ship’s company. Three 
years passed before they were rescued 
by a party commanded by Captain 
Kellet. McClure was obliged to 
abandon the Investigator, though he 
was disheartened at not being able 
to bring the ship to safety. 

In September, 1853, McClure and 
his party arrived in England after 
an absence of nearly four years. 
During that time he had traversed 
the famous North-West Passage. 

An attempt was made to take away 
some of the glory of his achievement 
by asserting that the discovery had 
first been made by Sir John Franklin 
and Captain Crozier. 

In spite of this opposition, Robert 
McClure received the honour due to 
him. He was given a knighthood and 
a reward of £10,000 was made to 
him and his crew. After serving in 
the China War McClure died in 1873 
and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 

—C. F. S. Hm 
in Nautical Magazine, 
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“ [Lt look it up,” you say. Why up? And why, when you’re 
searching your mind for the answer to a problem, do 

you find yourself looking up towards the ceiling or sky? 

Psychiatrists suggest that we look up in unconscious 
remembrance of the many times that we, as children, 
actually did look up to our parents as those all-knowing 
giants who could answer all our questions. 

For the same reason we show our respect for someone 
by saying that we look up to him. 





“We must have blood, my lord; we must have blood” 


The Amazing Bishop 
of Derry 


DESMOND RYAN 


REDERICK AuGUSTUS HERVEY, 
18th-century Earl of Bristol and 
Protestant Bishop of Derry, was 
right in his deductions, but very weak 
in decorum either as Earl or Bishop. 
Even John Mitchel, who wished 
that the bold ard singular Prelate 
had been commander-n-chief of the 
Irish Volunteers instead of Charle- 
mont, reluctantly admitted he was 
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proved in the end a bad adviser, too 
rash and unguarded in the final crisis 
to prevail. 

Yet, who that once met the Earl- 
Bishop would have him other than 
he was? His own generation coined 
an epigram that admitted he stood 
apart in any age: “‘ God created men, 
women, and Herveys.” 

The Italians were amazed that on 
his continental journeys he dressed in 
crimson or purple coat and stockings 


with a mitre or night cap or hat of 
white edged with purple. His appear- 
ance in Irish politics was as startling. 


HE advocated Cathoiic Emancipa- 

tion, he upheld the Dissenters as 
friends of religion and _ political 
liberty, and only a most timely pre- 
caution prevented him from being 
elected, instead of Lord Charlemont, 


as head of the Irish Volunteers at 
the famous convention in Dublin in 
November, 1783. 

This timely precaution was the 
presence of a sufficient number of 
experienced and constitutional poli- 
ticians (in the very worst sense of the 
words) whom Lord Charlemont had 
pressed to be present in order to 
moderate the proceedings—and vote 
for himself. 

These were aided by a number of 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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NE scandalised visitor to his Italian home wrote in 1803 this 
hostile description of him as he appeared in hig last ten years 
of voluntary exile, when he had quitted the Irish scene with the 
coliapse of the Irish Volunteer movement, of which he was to the 


end the popu-ir idol: 


“ As the Bisifop of Derry’s house at Rome is an exhibition of the 
fine arts, we went to see it, and were amused as well with its con- 


“ He is the patron of all modern artists. The English do not esteem 
it a very creditable thing to be much in his company, excepting only 
where curiosity particularly prompts .. . 

“To counterbalance all this, he admires the arts, supports the 
artists, and spends such a quantity of money in Italy, that amongst 
other rarities which he has purchased, he has also purchased friends. 

“ However, his residence at Rome has thoroughly confirmed the 
idea which most foreigners have of the English character as being 
the most bizarre in the world, bizarre but generous.” 


3 
. - S 
tents as the singularity of the arrangement. 
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warm friends of the British Govern- 
ment who had insinuated themselves 
into the meeting to _ sidetrack 
dangerous moves, and eventually to 
wreck the movement. 


ORD CHARLEMONT was, of course, 

elected (by what he described as 
“a strength of prudent men” to “ the 
troublesome and dangerous office of 
President”) unanimously. And he 
accepted, as otherwise the Bishop 
might be chosen, “which would, 
indeed, have been fatal to the public 
repose ”. 

It was admitted that the Bishop 
was the very man to tickle the 
groundlings and shake the public 
repose. His progress from Derry ‘to 
Dublin was marked by  war-like 
honours from the Volunteer corps, 
and popular applause. 

He travelled in a coach drawn by 
six horses, and escorted by a troop 
of light dragoons under the command 
of George Robert “ Fighting ” Fitz- 
gerald, his wild duelling nephew, 
who hunted foxes at midnight and 


eventually shot his the 
scaffold. 

The Bishop dressed for the occa- 
sion in purple with diamond knee 
and shoe buckles and long white 
gloves with gold tassels. 

There was a pause outside the Par- 
liament House for a flourish of 
trumpets from the light dragoons, 
military salutes and bands for the 
Bishop, and then on to tke Con- 
vention, where the “strength of 
prudent men” lay in ambush for the 
Bishop, whose first words to Lord 
Charlemont shocked that brave and 
good man profoundly: ‘‘We must 
have blood, my lord; we must have 
blood!” 


way to 


Wuat the Bishop meant was that, 

without parliamentary reform and 
the emancipation of Catholic and 
Presbyterian, any political constitu- 
tion would be freedom in name only, 
no matter what formulas of parlia- 
mentary independence Charlemont 
and Grattan wrung from London. 
Both Charlemont and the Bishop 
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were patrons of the «rts, but they 
differed very much, not only on 
policy, but on vocabulary. 

The mildest contemporary word for 
the Bishop’s diction was “un- 
episcopal ”’. 

When Frederick Augustus wanted 
to express himself, he made his 


meaning clear, and his refusals were — 


never balm. Once when the character 
of a lady who called on his hostess 
offended him, he rose and said 
acidly: “It is permitted to a bishop 
to visit one sinner, but quite unfitting 
that he should be seen in a brothel.” 
His hostess was Lady Hamilton, 
with whom he conducted a literary 
flirtation for many years, and to 
whom he could write less severely :— 
Ana, Emma, who'd ever be wise, 
If madness be loving of thee ? 
And to other ladies the Bishop 
also sent his verses and, betimes, his 
rebukes. 


WHEN Napoleon was raiding the art 

treasures of Italy, the Bishop’s art 
collections were spared and left 
intact after a petition signed by 300 
artists protested that the Bishop had 
spent a fortune to encourage Italian 
art. 

Frederick Augustus was also re- 
membered in Derry, where his 
reputation as a Bishop who cared for 
his diocese in exile stood high. On 
his death the inhabitants of Derry 
subscribed to a monument with 
epitaph over his grave at Ickworth, 
Surrey. 

Ir praises him as a public bene- 
factor, a pure administrator, as a 
reconciler of hostile creeds, and one 
line records that among the sub- 
scribers were the Catholic Bishop and 
Dissenting Ministers of Derry. 
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Progress Rides Up; 


on a Bike 2 


® 
LL over Ireland progress moves 
Ais with a power line. The oil 
lamp is being replaced by 
electricity. 

For the young Irish State is 
investing its future in power— 
produced from its own resources of 
water and peat. 

The Republic has eleven power 
stations. By the end of the next 
seven years it will have another 
fourteen. They are already going up. 
And they will cost £64,000,c00. 

Pay tribute to this tremendous 
undertaking by a country of only 
3,000,000 people. For it represents 
an investment of one-twelfth the 
total State housekeeping bill during 
each of the next seven years. 

Another £10,000,000 is being spent 
in bringing electricity to the 1,600,000 
people who live in isolated rural 
farmsteads. 

It is being done with typical Irish 
common sense. No_ bureaucratic 
coercion. No handfuls of forms to 
confuse. Instead, sixty salesmen are 
cycling their way steadily through 
the 24,000 square miles of rural 
countryside, calling on the farmer 
and his wife, and chatting about it 
over a friendly cup of tea. 

Already one-third of the 280,000 
rural farmsteads are linked to the 
main grid. Farmers are milking their 
cattle, making their butter, and 
drying their crops by electricity. 
And the farmer’s wife, often miles 
from a country town, is doing her 
cooking by it, too. 

Electricity is helping to solve the 
Republic’s greatest problem: it is 
inducing the people of the farms to 
stay on the land, 

—Daily Express. 
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Race Apart 


REARDEN CONNER 


HENEVER Lukey and Matt 

found themselves together in 

the pub of an evening the air 
around them seemed to sizzle. 

They were big, red-faced, ageing 
men, placid enough when they were 
out of one another’s company but 
like two hungry dogs quarrelling over 
a bone the moment they set eyes on 
each other. The bone in their quarrel 
was who had been the best runner 
when they were in their early years. 

“* Split-the-wind,’” they used to 
call me,” Lukey shouted out one 
evening, thumping the counter with 
his fist. 

“I could run up a quarry wall 
without a puff out of me!” Matt bel- 
lowed. 

“ When I skipped over the fields in 
my bare feet, with the spring dew on 
the grass,” Lukey retorted, “I drove 
the March hares madder than ever 
with envy.” 

“ Haven't you the great gob on you 
for boasting,” Matt shot out. “It 
would take a long needle and a strong 
arm to sew it up. Every time you 
open it, it’s like looking at a gap in a 
ditch.” 


VERY soon people in the pub began 

to take sides and an argument de- 
veloped that looked like ending in a 
free fight. Then Mickey-the-Ferret, 


the little red-haired schoolmaster, 
hammered his glass on the counter 
and cried: “ Quiet now, men of the 
village, or you'll wake the dead up in 
the graveyard. There’s no need at 
all for any one of us to lose his head. 
We keep hearing the way Lukey 
could run faster than a shot out of a 
gun and how Matt could peel the bark 
off a stick with the speed of him. So 
I propose here and now that we 
settle the question in a_ sensible 
manner. Let the two of them race 
next Saturday down in the sports 
field!” 

A great cheer went up at this sug- 
gestion. Lukey and Matt were sur- 
rounded by their cronies who clapped 
them on the back and urged them 
to drink up and who refused to listen 
to Lukey when he declared that his 
running days were over and to Matt 
when he argued that his running days 
were over. 

The news of the coming race swept 
around the village like a wind. 

One thing became noticeable .. . 
Lukey and Matt avoided the pub 
from the Tyesday night when the 
race had been proposed. The night 
before the race Lukey came out of 
his cottage into the darkness of the 
autumn evening and walked almost 
stealthily towards the place where 
Matt lived. 


From the Evening News, London 
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WAS just sitting before the fire,” 
Matt told Lukey, “and thinking 
of the race tomorrow.” 

“Wasn't I thinking of the same 
thing myself as I came up the road,” 
Lukey said. “ Tell me now, Matt, are 
you all set on it?” 

“I am not,” Matt retorted. “I am 
not the man I was by a long way. 
My pins under me are as weak as 
twigs, to begin with.” 

“And I’m not sure of my heart,” 
Lukey confided. “We got a kind of 
kick out of ballyragging one another 
in the pub, but now it’s gone too far 
and all because of Mickey-the- 
Ferret.” 

“Indeed it has,” Matt agreed. 
“He’s only egging on the people, 
anyway, to have a rare laugh at us 
bumbling over the grass. But how are 
we going to get out of it? Answer me 
that, Lukey!” 


[™ was a great problem. They de- 


cided that they would scotch 
Mickey-the-Ferret’s game by going 
on strike. 

“ My legs will be taken bad in the 
morning, and your heart will be giv- 
ing you a scare,” Matt declared. 
The next afternoon the people 

the village collected in the 
field where the annual sports 
events were held. There was no 
evidence of Matt and not a trace of 
Lukey. Several of the men went to 
Matt’s house and when they saw 
him lying in bed they, called out: 
“ There’s old Lukey down in the field 
this minute, yelling that he’s going 
to run rings round you!” 

“The black-hearted ruffian!” Matt 
shouted, jumping out of bed. “Ill 
show him who’s the runner of rings 
in this district!” 


of 
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The men moved on to Luke’s 
place and told him Matt was declar- 
ing he had won the race already. 


[N 2 twinkling Lukey was out of the 

bed and into his trousers. When he 
reached the field he found that Matt 
was just arriving. 

They were placed side by side and 
told that they were to run across the 
centre of the field for 100 yards. As 
soon as Mickey-the-Ferret had 
stepped out of the way Matt said out 
of the side of his mouth: “They 
told me you were here ready to slay 
me for trying to dodge the race.” 

“They played a trick on us,” 
Lukey answered him. “But we'll 
have the last laugh yet. We'll just 
plod along and make it a dead heat, 
and that'll put an end to the matter 
for ever.” 

And so the race ended in a dead 
heat. 

That evening Lukey appeared at 
Matt’s house. They sat before the 
fire and warmed a jug of stout with 
a red-hot poker. “ We’ve put the grin 
on the wrong side of Mickey-the- 
Ferret’s face at last,” Matt declared. 
“Ali the same, now, if I had liked 
to exert myself I could have beaten 
you hollow.” 

“Not a bit of it!” Lukey retorted. 
“Wasn't I as swift as an eagle when 
I was a young fellow?” 


‘THE argument grew with every sip 
of stout. The friendliness ebbed 
away. “It’s a moonlight night,” Matt 
said at last. “We can go down to 
the field this minute, with nobody 
but ourselves any the wiser, and settle 
the question once and for all!” 
They set off for the field at a great 
rate. Once they had reached it, Matt 
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took off his jacket and boots and 
Lukey did likewise. They began to 
run then as if they had a pack of 
hounds at their heels. After about 
forty yards Matt stumbled and fell. 
“You tripped me!” he called after 
Lukey. 

“I did not!” Lukey yelled at him, 
halting in his stride. 

They began to shout at one another 
in the middle of the field, summon- 
ing the wrath of heaven on cach 
other’s ancestors. 


as ‘THE upshot of the matter is,” Matt 

gasped in the end, “two races 

are beyond us in one day. We'll go 

home now and try “gain another 
time.” 

They went back side by side, to 
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the edge of the field. There was no 
sign of their jackets and no sign of 
their boots. “ And I had my purse in 
that jacket!” Matt declared in a 
stricken tone. “And I had all the 
money I owned in mine!” Lukey 
added. 

Later that evening a young man 
told in the pub how, when he had 
been cycling to the village, he had 
seen two white figures running a race 
in the field. 

“Ghosts!” he announced in a 
sombre voice. “And I wasn’t the 
only one who saw them, either, for 
there was a tinker fellow there 
watching them over the barred gate, 
and when he turned to look at me I 
could see that his eyes were full of 
a kind of wonder!” 


Cw sd 


A MOTHER one day said to a school teacher: “I know 

Reginald has been throwing inkwells out of the window, 
and throwing spitballs at you, but under no consideration 
spank Reginald. It will give him a guilt complex. Just hit 
the boy in front, and it will frighten Reggie.” 


Boy asked his mother for a third ice cream; the mother, 
on discovering he couldn’t eat it, said: “ See, too much 
ice cream.” He said: “ No, not enough boy.” 


ust about the time we learn to make the most of life, 


most of it is gone. 





Home Is Where You 
Find It 


ORN of the Hamiltons of Dun- 

boyne, whose ancestors came to 

Ireland with King James I, and 

a mother who traced her descent to 
Oilioll Olium, ancient King of Mun- 
ster, Elizabeth Hamilton was able to 
take opposing sides with an ease that 
disconcerted her more single-minded 
schoolfellows in London:— 

I would wear a shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day. My dressing table 
was decorated with such contrary 
symbols of Ireland as the grenade 
of the Royal Irish Fusiliers and a 
picture of Michael Collins. In the 
nineteen-twenties, feelings ran high 
on Ireland. At one moment I 
would be justifying the English 
rule. Was not my father a British 
officer and a loyal servant of the 
King? At the next, I was backing 
up the Sinn Feiners and de- 
nouncing the atrocities committed 
by the Black and Tans. 
Elizabeth’s early life in her 

parents’ farm near Newcastle, 
County Wicklow, had been idyllic 
—until fate took a hand. After 
that, as she says in her autobio- 
graphical A River Full of Stars 
(London: Andre Deutsch. 12/6), 
blow after blow of family misfor- 
tune sent her wandering with 
her brother and parents through 
America and England, before finally 
settling in London. 

Once the English Mistress asked the 
girls to write an essay on any living 
author. A day or two later Elizabeth 
and her friend were spending the 
half-term holiday near  Beacon- 
field : — 

So, greatly daring, two fourteen-- 








JAMES HAMILTON, son of the 

Rev. Hans Hamilton, Vicar of 
Dunlop in Lanarkshire, was the 
first of the family to settle in 
Ireland. 

He is said to have been a 
boon-companion of King James 
the Sixth of Scotland. The story 
runs that when the two had 
drunk their fill the king would 
say: “ Snuff the candles, Jamie,” 
and “Jamie” would retort 
“Snuff ’em yourself.” 

James acted as a spy in 
Dublin for his friend the king 
and, to hide his activities, opened 
a Free Latin School in Ship 
Street. He became one of the 
original Fellows of Trinity 
College. 

Later he went north as an 
“undertaker”, and devastated 
the country. He acquired huge 
tracts of land, including the 
castle of Killyleagh (which is 
described on an old map as 
being “so vast that the small- 
ness of Rome will not contain 
it”). 

In recognition of “ political 
and public service” he was 
created Viscount Clandeboye 
in 1622. 








year-old schoolgirls knocked on 
the door of Top Meadow and 


asked to see Mr. Chesterton. 
G.K.C., huge, billowing and 
kindly, received us with a geni- 
ality that was not, I think, without 
a touch of shyness. After listening 
with sympathy to our account of 








[8 Dublin the country comes in upon the city. Or, more truly, the 
city has not wholly thrust the country out. 

I know a window, a few minutes from Leeson Street, that looks 
on to a field where a cow grazes, and a horse along with her foal. 
I know, in the bounds of the city, grass-bordered lanes and ivy- 
covered barns, and a grey, four-square house where pink holltyhocks 
look over the wall and cone-shaped haycocks dot the lawn. 

And always there are the trees. Elms. Chestnuts. Weeping ashes. 
Limes and sycamores and planes. In Phoenix Park. On Stephen’s 
Green. In gardens. Along roadways. Bordering the canal. The trees 
give a feeling of rest and peace and dignity. So does the luxuriance 
of shrubs; hydrangeas, fuchsias, veronicas; growing inside iron rail- 
ings, in front of Georgian houses, or in narrow, walled gardens that 
reach away at the back. The gardens bring birds. Robins and finches. 
Wrens. Thrushes. Blackbirds. Perhaps a yellow-hammer or an 
apricot-breasted wheatear from the mountains. Swans glide, glistening 
white, on green river water. Kestrels hover. Wagtails, untroubled by 





the roar of traffic, roost in the plane trees behind Nelson’s pillar. 








the homework set us, he sent us 
on our way with a signed copy of 
Fads and Fancies. 


N her early twenties, after a bril- 

liant academic career in London 
University and while Classics Mis- 
tress in an East Anglian college, 
Elizabeth was received into the 
Catholic Church. She recalls that she 
might never have sought instruction 
had she not, as a student, stood at 
Marble Arch and listened to a 
shabby Irish friar—the famous Fr. 
Vincent McNabb, O.P.:— 


He was talking of the happiness 
that comes of creative work. Above 
all, work done with the hands. A 
loaf well baked. A garment well 
patched. Ploughing. Sowing. The 
gathering in of the grain. The 
building of a boat. The hoisting of 
a sail. 

“Art,” he was saying, “is the 
right way to make right things. 
But there is no right way of 
making wrong things. No good 
way of writing a bad poem or 
baking an uneatable pie. . . .” 

At the end of his talk he said: “ God 
bless you all, and I beg your pardon.” 


He passed close to her as he made 
his way through the crowd. She 
noticed the old-fashioned _ stecl- 
rimmed spectacles; the gentle smile 
playing upon the lips; the shabby 
khaki knapsack overladen with books, 
hands that were gnarled and rough 
and reddened as are hands that have 
toiled; and great heavy boots such 
as a labourer in the fields might 
wear. 

Perhaps, she muses, behind that 
electric brush with a saint in Hyde 
Park, were more remote forces stir- 
ring determinedly :— 

Would I have been drawn to 
listen to the Dominican had it not 
come my way, when a child at 
school, to read (for the beauty of 
the style) Saint Augustine and the 
apologia of Cardinal Newman; and 
to stare in idle curiosity into a 
candle-lit church on the feast day 
of Corpus Christi? 


ROME drew her like a magnet: —~— 


Rome is homely, partly because 
the Italians, like the Irish, are wel- 
coming to strangers; but also be- 
cause it is such an informal jumble 
of a city—like a great junk shop in 





92 
which rare and lovely things are 
found among a clutter of what is 
commonplace or vulgar. All 
higgledy-piggledy, you will find 
up-to-date shops, ruins of classical 
temples, barogue churches, gar- 
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dens, fountains, cinemas, tenement ; 


flats and medizval palaces. The 
barriers of time have vanished. 
Tradition and history are spread 
before your eyes. The Rome of 
Aeneas and Augustus, of Saint 
Peter and Michel Angelo are one 
with the 2oth-century city. In this, 
Rome differs from Athens, where 
you seem rather to leap the cen- 
turies from the present-day city to 
the glorious isolation of the 
Acropolis. 
When Elizabeth decided to revisit 
her childhood scenes to rediscover 
her river full of stars, she found it 
in her first glance at Dublin: — 
The Dublin of my childhood 


was still there. There were still 
sweet-peas on the tables in 
Mitchell’s and black - shawled 
women with baskets of flowers at 
Nelson’s Pillar. The Nubian 
statues stood in front of the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. Cabs, though de- 
pleted in number, waited at West- 
land Row. For even today there 
are more horses in Dublin than in 
an English city. 
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HE LADY REFERRED TO BY GEORGE 

Meredith in his somewhat myster- 
ious prefatory note to Diana of the 
Crossways was the Hon. Mrs. 
Caroline Norton, one of the three 
beautiful scandal-making grand- 
daughters of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Caroline made her début in society 
gossip by being respondent in a 
divorce case in which no less a lion 
than Lord Melbourne, then Prime 
Minister, was co-respondent—which 
wasn’t bad for a start! 

Peter Quennell exposes the 
husband’s charges as baseless in his 
biography of Lord M. 

But the highlight of her career in 
the gossip world was when it was 
rumoured (falsely) that she had 
betrayed to The Times the secret 
confided to her by Sidney Herbert 
that Peel had decided to drop the 
Corn Laws. 

Actually this stupendous “ scoop ” 
was the work of that monumental 
Irish journalist — John Thaddeus 
Delane. 

Meredith took Caroline as_ the 
model for his Diana, and was indis- 
creet enough to write to Robert 
Louis Stevenson in 1884: “ Am just 
finishing at a great pace a Two Vol. 
novel to be called Diana of the 
Crossways—partly modelled on Mrs. 
Norton. But this is between our- 
selves. I have had to endow her with 
brains, and make them Evidence (?) 
to the discerning.” - 

As soon as the novel appeared, put- 
ting Meredith at once into the best- 
seller class, Lord Dufferin (whose 
mother, it will be remembered, wrote 
I’m sitting on the Stile. Mary) at 
once tried to have the obvious link- 
up between Diana and his Aunt 


“Sir Walter Scott. . . 
oul’ drip!” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


Caroline piped down and wrote to 
Meredith in wild panic. 
—SALLY NoaGIN in the Irish Press. 


Texts for Teddy 


N MY STUDENT DAYS AT THE 
Catholic University of America a 
story was current that one of our 
Professors, Maurice Francis Egan, 
a literary adviser of Theodore Roose- 
velt, being asked by the President 
what books to take on a Caribbean 
cruise, recommended a six-volume 
anthology of Irish literature. 

Some years later William Butler 
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Yeats, on a visit to the White House, 
was delighted to discover that 
“Teddy,” using the anthology as a 
beginning; had acquired a surpris- 
ingly complete knowledge of Gaelic 
culture. 

—REeEv. Fr. GIs in the San 

Francisco Monitor. 


Easter Week Flashback 


N I912 MY FATHER ACCEPTED THE 
job of Secretary to the Post Office 
in Ireland. 

I was 2 scholar at Shrewsbury and 
had joined my parents for the Easter 
holidays, when the full scale Rising 
broke out in 1916. On account of the 
disturbed conditions, my father went 
down to his office on Easter Monday 
morning, and at about eleven o’clock 
he was summoned to Dublin Castle, 
the headquarters of the British 
administration, for a conference. 

I was in Sackville Street ten 
minutes after the post office was 
taken, for IJ had walked down with 
my mother to bring my father home 
to lunch. Four Lancers fell from 
their horses, killed instantly, and one 
or two horses went down. The crowd 
scattered in alarm, myself with them, 
but within two or three minutes we 
were back again. 

These were the first men that I 
had seen killed. Next day an ambul- 
ance service was organised and I 
joined in as stretcher bearer. 

Nevit SHuTE in Slide Rule 
(Heinemann). 


Sparks Fly 


ORD DUNSANY, IRISH PLAYWRIGHT 
and poet, who has spun the fan- 
tastic gods of the Orient into Yeat- 


sian dramas, has been knocking 
sparks out of the American critics. 

During a lecture tour, the seventy- 
four-year-old peer put forward his 
anti-humbug thesis: “Don’t think 
you are a low-brow if you can’t 
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Jarvey was Inspiration 


HENEVER the notes of Phil 

the Fluter’s Ball are heard in 
Carrigallen, Co. Leitrim, a far- 
away look steals into the eyes 
of seventy-one-year-old George 
Rosemond, a jarvey for more 
than half a century. 

For George was a one-man 
audience at a world premiére of 
this song—which he inspired. 

Percy French was a regular 
passenger in George’s side-car. 

On one trip George told Percy 
about Phil Brady, a _ local 
fluter who endeavoured to aug- 
ment his earnings in the now 
famous manner. 

Soon the song was written and 
George was treated to the first- 
ever performance—a hurried re- 
hearsal. 

—Sunday Press. 











understand modern poetry. It has its 
pretended understanders. I can 
understand Shakespeare and Milton, 
but not this modern verse.” 

The landing of Lord Dunsany in 
America coincided with the honour- 
ing of another Irish poet and critic 
whose poems are included in the 
repertoire of every Irish schoolboy— 
Padraic Colum. He received the 
Gregory medal, Ireland’s most 
coveted literary award, given by the 
Academy of Letters. 

M. J. MacManus, the late great 
_¢ntleman, kindly writer, and book- 
man, used to tell me that he shared 
one honour with Colum—both were 
born in a workhouse. 

M. J.’s joke was a fact. His mother 
was matron of a workhouse near 
Carrick-on-Shannon. Padraic Colum’s 
father was a workhouse master in the 
Midlands. 

—LiAM Rosinson in the Sunday 

Express. 




















ON SALE NOW 


Sce@at na ScannaAn 
PROINSIAS 0 CONLUAIN 


SCEAL NA SCANNAN is the first book in Irish dealing with the 
history and art of the film. The book traces with cosmopolitan breadth 
the invention and development of the film from its very beginnings to 
its growth into a great industry, a medium of mass entertainment and a 
potential art. There is a special section on the history of the cinema 
and of film-making in Ireland—a section containing much interesting 
information never before published. 

With an attractive dust jacket, frontispiece and 
eight full pages of illustrations. In two editions— 
260 pp. 4/6 (paper cover) and 7/- (cloth) 
OBTAINABL THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT 
FROM 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 


An sum 




















“ The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & *boys 


| wey mohth this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 

and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB. 


@ “Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy . . . very 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming. . .""—Jrish Catholic. 


@ ‘“‘ Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.” —Jrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.”— Standard, 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLeucH Street, GLascow, C.3. 
Obtasnable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 
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CVOP OWE DOS WHF OO WNT D The Devil in Us 


Maeve Brennan has another 


FORTHCOMING New Yorker cameo of Irish 


childhood. This time she writes 


of the tribulations of convent- 
FEATURES school life in Co. Kildare. 


SWOT DOWD OS WUTDOWULD * 


Were the Hounds from Hell? 5°85 of a Bomb Village 
Michael Breen from Kilkenny 


keeps an Australian rocket-range 
township humming with his 
blarney. 


Forty minutes of hunting by 
moonlight—with a kill in the 
open. An exciting tale of the 
Cork countryside, by E. F. Oates. 


* 
* 


An American at a Point-to-Point 

On Tour in Mahogany House Novelist Edwin O’Connor re- 

Andrew Phelan recalls the fur- calls a leisurely holiday in Co, 
niture craftsmen of old Dublin. Dublin. 





ORDER FORM 
To THE IRISH DIGEST One year: 12/6 
43 Parkgate St., Dublin, Ireland. Two years: 21/6 
Please send me post free the IRISH DIGEST for year(s) beginning 


CIEE GiGi cccccutinansaniscess issue. Remittance herewith, 


In U.S.A. and Canada: One year, $3; two years, $5. 
In Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc.: One year 12/6; two years 21/6. 
Post free to all parts of the world, 


NAME......ccccccscscossssecesessocessseeseneescocscssonssesosesasseseosossoosseees seeseescorss 





ADDRESS 





U.S. Subscriptions may also be sent to the American News Company or any of its branches or direct to 
the International News Company, 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


iE next (November) issue of THe Irish Dicest will be on sale on 
Thursday, October 28. 





Buying a 
portable 
typewriter ? 


Make it a sound investment. 
Geta Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 
the world’s most efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and clear, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
in a portable. See it for your- 
self. You'll like it. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Flemington. 
portable TYPEWRITERS 


The Remington Typewriter Co. Ltd 
Remington House. 29-30 Parliament 


Street, Dublin. and 6 Tuckey St. Cork. 








HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your 
Family Crest mounted on 
polished hard wood base. 
Size 7” x 6’’, 30/-. 
Postage extra 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN 
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Christmas Cards 


Irish Liturgical Art Series and many 
others, 


a 
CALENDARS 
° 
BOOKS OF IRISH INTEREST 
9 
HOLY PICTURES 
e 
RELIGIOUS GOODS 
e 


Wholesale, Retail, Mail-Order 
Write for Catalogue (Free). 


e 
IRISH ART PUBLICATIONS 


(Dept. LD.) 
2 Capel St., Dublin. 
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Vr. Edward P. Cotter, 6 Wa 


IRISH DIGEST iia 


COMPETITION Sianetiiaaceanom 
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Miss Peggy Martin, 


David Harpur, | ad 
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iter sinking 


Patrics J. Carr, 6 | 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


FIVE GUINEAS 
John W. O'Donnell, +4 more \ ralee,Co, Werentea Dyson, 10 Hare 
Kerry. Note No. 28U 131954. First Hydrogen Bomb Note No. 31E 646464 Chree 
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Miss May Boshali, 26 
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Mrs. Mai O'Higgins, Cruachan, 26 Bigger Road, (of). 4. 
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HEN (suinness’s brewery 
in New York 


ope rations a 


began 


sSuppiy 
the special Guinness yeast was 
icross to start the first brew 


That of the 


(;uinness brewed in 


is one reasons why 
Ne w York 
corresponds exactly, in flavour and 


goodness, to (C,uinness fron it 
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native Dublin. Identity of skill and 


experience, and of the 


natural 


wholesome ingredients from which 


(suinm SS has been 


brewed ever since 

1754. also contribute to this happy 

resu 
(suinness, thank goodness, is just 


1on bdotl 


sides of the herring pond. 


(FUiNNeSS Is good for Vou every where 
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